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Notes. 


NIEBUHR ON PYRRHUS, KING OF EPIRUS. 

Niebuhr, in his Lectures on ancient Ethno- 
graphy and Gec graphy, has the following passage 
upon the character of Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, 
who invaded Italy and made war “against the 
Romans in the year 280 B.c. : 


“Pyrrhus is one of the most splendid, noble, and amiable 
characters in all history. Often have I, when a young 
man, exclaimed in full enthusiasm with Hesiod: ei mer’ 
éxeivors éyevéunv! At such times one has the feeling, that 
one would be greater by coming in contact with such 
men. I have collected much about the history of Pyrrhus, 
and I know him thoroughly; I hope one day to represent 
him in his true light and in his indescribable splendour. 
To be great asa general is certainly one of the highest 
distinctions in the world: he was not always quite just, 
but always noble and generous, far from petty egotism, 
and free from everything that degrades man ; he had a full, 
large, and warm heart; he looked upon his country not 
asad ymain, but loved his peo gle with his whole soul. Dear 
as Roman history is to me,  acaet nevertheless assign a 
higher place to the two greatest enemies of Rome, 
Pyrrhus and Hannibal.” — Vol. i. p, 265., ed. Schmitz. 


It is difficult to discover the grounds for this 
exalted estimate of Pyrrhus; nor, indeed, does 
Niebuhr’s own account of him in his History of 
Rome, and in his Lectures on Ancient History, at 
all support this view of his surpassing excellence. 
It seems to be mainly due to the same desire of 
panegyrising the enemies of Rome, which led 
Niebuhr to find such eminent qualities in 
Pontius, the Samnite general who passed the 
Romans under the yoke at Candium in the Se- 
cond Samnite War. Pyrrhus was a brave war- 
rior, and an energetic, perhaps an able general ; 
in other respects he bore the common type of a 
military king of the post-Alexandrine age. His 
character is ‘painted by Bishop Thirlwall in colours 
quite as favourable as the truth of history jus- 
tifies : 

“He was undoubtedly one of the nobler spirits of his 
age, though it would seem that it could have been only 
in one which was familiar with atrocious crimes, that he 
could have gained the reputation of unsullied virtue, 
more particularly of probity, which we find attached to 
hisname. With extraordinary prowess, such as revived 
the image of the heroic warfare, he combined many 
qualit great captain, and was thought by some to 
be superior even to Alexander in military art. But his 
whole life was not only a series of unconnected, mostly 
abortive, enterprises, but might be regarded, with respect 
to himself, as one ill-concerted, perplexed, and bootless 
adventure. From beginning to end he was the sport, not 
80 much of fortune, as of desires without measure or plan, 

f an impetuous, but inconstant will. His ruling passion 
was less ambition than the love of action; and he seems 
to have valued conquest chiefly because it opened new 
fields of battle.” — /iist. of Greece, ch. 60., ad fin, 


The “ thorough knowledge ” 


ies of a 


of Pyrrhus which 


| 


| and other writers ; 
| sius, 


Niebubr believes himsclf to have possessed, must | 


have been as much founded on imagination as his 
enthusiastic admiration of the great qualities of 
this singular idol ; for our only connected inform- 


| ation respecting Pyrrhus is derived from the Life 


of Plutarch, assisted by a few notices in Pausanias 
the books of Livy and Diony- 
which contained a detailed account of his 
Italian campaign, are lost. 

It may be added that the exclamation which 
Niebuhr professes to find in Hesiod does not, and 
for metrical reasons could not, occur in his poems. 
It appears to be an imperfect reminiscence of the 
passage in his Works and Days, v. 172-3. 

“ unnér’ Erect’ o¢ becAov éyw TewTTOLTL peretvat 
avdpagw, add’ n mpdabe Oavety H Emecta yeveoOa,” 

The circumstances which attended the death of 
King Pyrrhus are thus described subsequently by 
Niebubr, in his notice of Ambracia: 

“The statement in Ovid's ZJbis, that the remains of 
Pyrrhus were dragged from a tomb at Ambracia and 
scattered about, renders it probable that this was done by 
the Romans out of revenge, a horribly unworthy revenge 
upon a great hero, It is possible, however, that this may 
have been dk ne during the disgraceful madness of the 
nation in its rebellions against the successors of Pyrrhus. 
Afterwards the name of Ambracia disappears; its acro- 
polis has now for a considerable time been called Rogus.” 


In the note is this additional remark : 

“T have here mentioned the Jhis on account of this his- 
torical fact, which is not the only one in that poem. I 
recommend its study to any scholar who wishes to aseer- 
tain whether he is thoroughly conversant 2 poetical 
mythology and ancient history.’ — Ib., vol. i. p. 271. 


The passage of the Zbis to which Mishale refers 
is the following : 
“ More vel intereas capti suspensus Achzi, 
Qui miser aurifera teste pependit aqua. 
Aut, ut Achillide cognato nomine clarum, 
Opprimat hostili tegula jacta manu. 
Nec tua, quam P yrthi, felicius ossa quiescant, 
Sparsa per Ambracias que jacuere vias. 
V. 301—6. 
The first couplet refers to Achzeus, who was put 
to a cruel death by Antiochus the Great, at 
Sardes on the Pactolus, in the year 214 B.c., as 
related by Polybius. 
The second couplet 
King Pyrrhus, who was killed in 
a conflict in the streets of Argos 
According to Plutarch (Pyrrh. 34.) Pyrrhus 
was about to cut down a soldier, by whom he had 
been wounded, when the mother, seeing her son’s 
danger, dropped a tile («epaués) on the king’s head : 
he fell senseless from his horse, and was carried 
out of the tumult, but was afterwards despatched 
by a Macedonian. The account of Polydorus 
(viii. ) agrees with that of Plutarch. Pausa- 
nias 13. 8.) likewise relates the death of 
P oan to have occurred within the town, and to 
have been caused by a tile thrown on his head by 
awoman. He adds that Leuceas, an antiquarian 


alludes to the death of 
272 n.c., during 


ala 
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Argive poet, and the Argives themselves, de- 
clared the tile to have been thrown by the goddess 
Ceres in the likeness of a woman. A temple of 
Ceres was, by the command of the oracle, built on 
the spot where Pyrrhus died, and in this temple 
he was buried. Strabo (viii. 6. 18., p. 376.) like- 
wise describes him as having been killed by a tile 
thrown down on his head by an old woman, but 
states that the event took place outside the town 
wall. Nepos (xxi. 2.), Justin (xxv. 5.), and 
Orosius (iv. 2.), concur in attributing the death 
of Pyrrhus to the blow of a stone, not of a tile. 
On the other hand Victor (de vir. ill. 35.), in ac- 
cordance with Plutarch and Pausanias, says that 
he was killed by the blow of a tile while he was 
besieging Argos; and that his body was brought 
to Antigonus, and honoured with a sumptuous 
funeral. 


The account of Valerius Maximus (v. i. | 


ext. 4.) is, that Antigonus caused the body of | 


Pyrrhus to be honourably burned, and gave his 
ashes, enclosed in a golden urn, to his son Helenus, 
to be carried to Epirus for his brother Alexander. 
The details in this anecdote agree with the ac- 
count of Plutarch, who mentions the honourable 
burning of the body of Pyrrhus by Antigonus, 
and his kind treatment of Helenus. The Alex- 
ander here spoken of was the son of Pyrrhus by 
Lanassa, daughter of Agathocles. He was the 
elder brother of Helenus, and succeeded his father 
as King of Epirus. 

The words “ Achillide cognato nomine clarum,” 
mean that the name of the historical Pyrrhus was 
borrowed from that of his mythical ancestor, 
Pyrrhus the son of Achilles. It is well known 
that the royal family of Epirus considered them- 
selves as acide, and as descended from the son 
of Achilles. Hence the names Aacides, Neopto- 
lemus, Pyrrhus, Deidamia (the mythical mother 
of Pyrrhus), Phthia (the territory of Achilles), 
which occur in it. When Pyrrhus was requested 
by the Tarentine envoys to assist them in the war 
against Rome, it occurred to him as a good omen 
that, being a descendant of Achilles, he would be 
waging war against a Trojan colony (Paus. t. 
12.1.). The epigram, moreover, inscribed upon 


the arms of the Gauls dedicated by Pyrrhus, al- | 


ludes to his acid origin : 
“ Aiyunrai wal viv Kai mapos Aiaxida,” 
Anthol. Palat., vi. 130. 

In the verses next after those cited from Ovid, 
King Pyrrhus is described by the epithet 2acides : 

“ Nataque ut Macide, jaculis moriaris adactis ; 
Non licet hoc Cereri dissimulare nefas.” 

The person here signified is Deidamia, the 
daughter of King Pyrrhus, who was slain in a 
temple at Ambracia. (See Droysen, Hellen., 
vol. ii. p. 432.) Pyrrhus was likewise called 
acides by Ennius, in the well-known verse : 


* Aio, te, Macida, Romanos vincere posse.” 
Cicero de Divin., ii. 56. 





| couplet must refer toa different Pyrrhus. 





The third couplet refers to the Pyrrhus or 
Neoptolemus of mythology, the son of Achilles 
and Deidamia. According to Hyginus, fab. 
123., he was slain at Delphi by Orestes, and his 
bones were scattered in the district of Ambracia. 

“ Orestes injuria accepté Neoptolemum Delphis sacrifi- 
cantem occidit, et Hermionen recuperavit: cujus ossa per 
fines Ambracis sparsa sunt, que est in Epiri regionibus.” 

The slaughter of Neoptolemus at Delphi, 
though attributed to different origins, is the re- 
ceived account. According to Pindar, Nem. vii. 
62., and Paus. x. 24. 6., his remains were not 
scattered at Ambracia, but he was buried at 
Delphi. 

The mistake of referring this couplet to Pyrrhus, 
the historical King of Epirus, which is committed 
by Niebuhr, had been previously committed by 
Casaubon ; see the notes in Burmann’s edition, on 
v. 306. It is clear that the previous couplet refers 
to Pyrrhus who was killed by a tile, and that this 
It may 
be added that King Pyrrhus was honourably 
buried at Argos, where he died, and that the place 
of his sepulture was shown in the temple of Ceres 
in that town. 

There is a statement of the historian Hierony- 
mus (in Paus., |. 9. § 7.) that Lysimachus violated 
the sepulchres of the Epirot kings in his invasion 
of Epirus; and it has been suggested that the 
couplet of Ovid may refer to this fact. (See notes 
on Ovid.) But even supposing that Pausanias is 
mistaken in discrediting the statement in question, 
it is to be observed that this expedition of Lysi- 
machus occurred in 286 B.c., during a war against 
Pyrrhus, and fourteen years before his death ; and 
therefore that the remains of Pyrrhus, who was 
still alive, could not have been exhumed on this 
occasion. (See Droysen, Jb., vol. i. pp. 670. 736.) 
It may be added that, when his death had taken 
place, he was buried, not in Epirus, but at Argos. 

Lastly, Niebuhr’s statement that the Acropolis 
of Ambracia has now for a considerable time been 
called Rogus, appears to be as inaccurate as the 
previous part of the passage. 

A full description of it is given by Mr. Hughes 
in his Travels in Greece and Albania. 

“Tn less than half an hour (he says) we saw the ruins 
of an immense fortress, called the castle of Rogous, sur- 
mounting a fine eminence, still a place of rendezvous for 
the banditti of these regions.” 

The distance is three hours from Arta, the 
ancient Ambracia, and Hughes identifies it with 
the ancient castle called Charadrus or Charadra, 
vol. ii. p. 461., ed. ii. 1830. The same identifica- 
tion is made by Col. Leake, Travels in Northern 
Greece, vol. iv. p. 255., and it is adopted on his 
authority by Dr. Smith’s Dict. of Anc. Geog., art. 
“Charadra.” A full discussion on the site of 
Arta may be found in Lord Broughton's Journey 
through Albania, Letter 4. L. 
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SATIRICAL VERSES. 


In a MS. volume of Zaw Readings, in the Uni- 
versity Library at Cambridge, written about the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, are the follow- 
ing satirical verses on the times. They perhaps 
have not been printed, but this is a question 
which may be cleared up by your giving’ them a 
place in “N.& Q.” Though not in Skelton’s 
published works, they so much resemble his style, 

articularly in his “ Maner of the World now-a- 
Dayes,” that I am inclined to ask, are they Skel- 
ton’s ? 
“ Now the lawe is ledde by clere conscience 
Full seld. Covetise hath divercion 
In every place. Right hath residence 
Neyther in town ne feld. Simulacion 
Ther is truly in every cas. Consolacion 
The pore peple no tyme hase, but right 
Men may fynd day ne night. Adulacion 
Nowe reigneth treuth in every mannys sight. 
“Tn women is rest peas and pacience 
No season, for soth ought of charite 
Bothe be nyght and day, thei have confidence 
All wey of treeson. Owt of blame thei be 
Sotyme as men say; mutabilitie 
Thei have without nay, but stedfastnes 
In theym may ye never fynd y gesse. Cruelte 
Suche condicions they have more and lesse. 


“ Now is Englond perished in sight, 
W' moche people and consciens light. 
Many knyghts and lytyll myght, 
Many lawys and lytyll right, 
Lytyll charite and fayn to please, 
Many galants and peny lese, 
Great courtears and small wags, 
Many gentilmen and few pags, 
Short gownys and slyt slevys, 
Welbesee and strong thevys, 
Great boost and gay clothis, 
Mark them well, thei lak now othes. 
Many fals slawnders of riches, 
And yet poverte apperith neverthelesse. 
Many beads and fewe prayers, 
Many dettes and fewe good payers. 
Small festyng and lytyll penance, 
Thus all is turned in to myschance. 
Extorcion and mock Symony, 
Fals covetyse wt perjurye, 
W* lechery and advowetrye, 
Fayned frenship and ypocresye, 
Also gyle on every syde, 
W*t murdr and muche pride. 
Great envy and wilfulness, 
Without mercy or rightwysnes. 
The cause is for lak of light, 
That shuld be in the church of right. 
Who so wille be wise in purchesyng, 
Consider thes poyntes that ben folowyng: 
Se that the seller be of age, 
And that the lond be in no morgage. 
Se whether the lond be bond or fre, 
And se the reles of every feoffe. 
Looke what quyte Rent therof out must goo, 
And what service longith therto. 
Looke whethir it moveth of a weddyd woman, 
And ware well of covert de baron. 
Loke whether therof a tayl may be found, 
And whether it stand in statut merchaund bound. 





And if thou be ware and wyse 

Se that the chartre be made wt werentyse. 
And if it be lordship lond or housyng, 

To these in longith diverse paying. 

And if thow wise purchasor be, 

In x. yere day thou shalt thi mony se.” 


E. Ventris. 





MILTON AS A LATIN LEXICOGRAPHER. 


There can be no chance of error in asserting 
that the labours of Milton as a Latin lexicographer 
have seldom been fairly appreciated. 

Fenton, whose memoir of Milton has been much 
read, gives no information on this point, and the 
same remark applies to Birch, who wrote the me- 
moirs contained in the Heads of illustrious persons 
of Great Britain. The later biographers of the 
poet are not so defective. Johnson treats the 
subject precisely, yet briefly; Todd, if I may 
trust to memory, makes no other addition to the 
statement of Johnson than a suggestion that Phil- 
lips may have used the collections of Milton for 
his own lexicographical volume ; and Symmons 
was too intent on blowing the trumpet of whiggism 
to spare time for research. He gives only a faint 
outline from Johnson. 

All the information on the subject which is now 
attainable seems to be comprised in two short 
paragraphs, and the juxta-position of those para- 
graphs is obviously desirable : 


“Being now quiet from state-adversaries and publick 
contests, he [ Milton] had leisure again for his own studies 
and private designs; which were his foresaid History of 
England, and a new Thesaurus Lingue Latina, according 
to the manner of Stephanus; a work he had been long 
since collecting from his own reading, and still went on 
with it at times, even very near to his dying day; but 
the papers after his death were so discomposed and de- 
ficient, that it could not be made fit for the press; how- 
ever, what there was of it, was made use of for another 
dictionary.” — [ Edward Phillips] Life of Milton, prefixed 
to Letters of State, London, 1694. 12mo. 

“ We had by us, and made use of, a manuscript collec- 
tion in three large folios digested into an alphabetical 
order, which the learned Mr. John Milton had made, out 
of Tully, Livy, Cesar, Sallust, Quintus Curtius, Justin, 
Plautus, Terence, Lucretius, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Mani- 
lius, Celsus, Columella, Varro, Cato, Palladius; in short 
out of all the best and purest Roman authors. In using 
the assistances mentioned [ Stephanus, etc.], we did not 
take every, nay scarce any word, any signification, or 
construction of a word, upon trust; but the way we took 
to make these great mens labours useful to us, was this: 
they seldom omit naming not only the author, but tha 
place in him, whence they fetch their authorities. This 
is known to be Stephens’ method, and the same may be 
seen in Mr. Milton’s manuscript, by the curious or doubt- 
ful.” — The editors of Lingue Romane dictionarium lucu- 
lentum novum. A new dictionary in five alphabets, etc. 
Cambridge, 1693. to. 


It would be a waste of time to examine all the 
biographers of Milton with a view to this ques- 
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tion: it may be of some importance to give a 
hint to future biographers. Bourton Corney. 
Fontainebleau. 





ETYMOLOGIES. 


Set. — This, like sept, seems to be merely a 
form of sect. “This falls into different divisions 
and sets of nations connected under particular re- 
ligions,” &c. (Ward, Law of Nations, ap. Web- 
ster.) 


Tittle-tattle. —I have shown that titile is merely 
little, and tattle is plainly talkle ; so that titile-tattle 
is simply, small talk. Tittle, by the way, reminds 
me that when I was on the subject of tidmouse I 
should have observed that mouse is a sort of cor- 
ruption of mdse (Germ. meise), the Anglo-Saxon 
name of this bird. 


Inkle.—This term, formerly used for tape, may 
be nothing more than the Anglo-Saxon diminu- 
tive incel, and the entire word from which it came 
by apheresis may have been rdpincel, a little rope 
or cord, I would further ask, May not inkling be 
inkle-line (like Tom Bowling from bowline), and 


have an inkling be like have a clew ? 


Wig. — Here again we have an instance of 
apheresis — a figure so dear to our countrymen, 
especially of the lower order, as witness van, buss, 
etc. — for it comes from periwig, the form given 
in English to the French perruque. Here etymo- 
logists stop; but perrugue, and the Italian par- 
ruca, and Spanish peluca, are the Greek wnvi«y or 
xyviixn, Which is evidently connected with wjvn, 
woof. 

Prig.—In this word we have perhaps an in- 
stance of another favourite figure, apocope (ex. 
gr. cab, cad, &c.); for it seems to come from bri- 
gand, as its original sense was robber, thief. It is 
curious to remark its altered signification. 


Rascal.— This Somner gives as an Anglo- 
Saxon word, signifying “a lean, worthless deer.” 
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Alexander had promoted ..... . from a raskal 
souldiour.” (Golding’s Justin, ap. Richardson.) 
May not, then, the rascals of the herd have been 
the raw-skulls ; those whose heads were not yet 
furnished with their branching honours? I take 


| raw in its proper sense of immature, as it was used 


by our ancestors, in which sense we still say raw 
youths, raw recruits, &c. 

Danger. —This of course is the French danger, 
which is said to come from damnum. But anyone 
who reads the Roman de la Rose, the Poésies de 
Charles d Orléans, and other compositions, in 
which Danger appears as a person (ex. gr. D’Or- 
léans, p. 53., edit. Guichard), will find that the 
modern sense of the term does not by any means 
accord with his acts and character. He appears 
there as a persevering, insidious, and even malig- 


| nant opponent, who throws every obstacle in the 
| way of the lover; and he is styled rebelle, vilain, 





I think him in error, both as to its sense and its | 


origin; and if he really found it in any A.-S. 
MS., it must have been a very late one, into 
which it had been adopted from the vernacular of 
the time; for it appears to me to be a compound 
term. The following passage in Ben Jonson's 
Staple of News (iii. 1.) seems to give the true 
sense : 
“ A new park is a-making there to sever 

Cuckolds of antler from the rascals. Such 

Whose wives are dead and have since cast their heads 

Shall remain cuckolds pollard.” 

The rascals, then, are not the “ lean, worthless 
deer,” but those young males who had not yet got 
antlers, the common herd as it were; in which 


fauz, orgueilleux, &c. 





I would therefore derive 
danger from the German zank, zanken, ziinker, 
strife, contention, &c. 

Dinner. — Here again I feel inclined to have 
recourse to the German. It is the French disner, 
diner, the Italian desinare, infinitives we may ob- 
serve. The Italians derive their verb from the 
Latin decenare ; but there is no such compound, 
and ¢ before e and 7 in Latin was never pro 
nounced s by the Italians, and, except in dir, the 
Latin e never became i in French. I would 
then hazard the conjecture (and it is but a 
conjecture) that the original may have been the 
German “dem Tische nithern,” to come to the 
table, or to the meat on it. From Tisch, by the 
way, the Italians made their desco, table, whence 
our desk, possibly introduced, like bankrupt, along 
with Italian book-keeping. 


Piece. —This word is used for woman by our 
old dramatists, and, as the critics assure us, al- 
ways ina bad sense. Of this I have my doubts. 
Mammon, for example, in The Alchemist (Act II. 
Sc. 1.) has not the shadow of a doubt of the purity 
of Doll Common when he exclaims — 

“*Fore God, a Bradamante, a brave piece !” 
And Richardson quotes from the Mirrour for 
Magistrates, p- 208.: 

“T had a wife, a passing princely peece, 

hat far did pass that gallant girl of Greece.” 

So also — 
“Thy mother was a piece of virtue.”— Temp. Act I, Sc. 2. 
as we say, “a woman of virtue.” Piece was pro- 
bably originally “a piece of womankind.” 

Laced Mutton.—The critics take this expression 
likewise in a bad sense; and here again I have the 
misfortune to be sceptical. In the Two Gentlemen 
of Verona (Act. I. Se. 1.), Speed uses it of Julia, 


sense we find the word used in “ Ptolemy, whom against whose virtue he would not have dared to 
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make the slightest insinuation; and Jonson has, in 
his Neptune's Triumph, — 
“ A fine laced mutton 
Or two; and either has her frisking husband 
That reads her the Corranto every week.” 

Mutton, in the sense of sheep or ewe, seems to 
have been a familiar term for woman, and laced 
was added, as their dresses were laced in front. 
Our ancestors seem to have delighted in thus 
using the names of animals, witness lamb, coney, 
mouse, &e. 

Peep. — Like so many other terms, this word 
had in the mouths of our ancestors a somewhat 
different sense from that which it bears at pre- 
sent. I will venture to assert that, with two ex- 
ceptions, its meaning, everywhere that it occurs 
in Shakespeare, is simply to look, to gaze, without 
any idea of secrecy. ‘The exceptions are, “ peep 
out his head” (2 Henry ZV. Act I. Sc. 2.), and 
“No vessel can peep forth” (Ant. and Cleop. Act 
I. Se. 4.), which last is not certain, where peep is 
pop, like peer for pore (Mer. of Ven. Act I. Se. 
1,). We thus see that much of the difficulty is 
removed from 

“Nor heaven peep through the blanket of the dark,” 

Macb, Act I. Sc. 5. 
which we have, perhaps, as the poet wrote it, 
though I still boggle at the blanket. In the solemn 
dream in Cymbeline (Act V. Sc. 4.), Jupiter is 
thus addressed : 

“Peep through thy marble mansion; help!” 

In 

“Then by peeping in an eye 
3ase and illustrous as the smoky light 
That’s fed with stinking tallow.” 

Cymb. Act 1. Se. 7. 
we should surely read be or lie peeping, for a verb 
is wanted to make grammar. Never was any cor- 
rection more unfortunate than that of Mr. Col- 
lier’s corrector, bo-peeping, which leaves the place 
ungrammatical, and introduces a verb which I 
believe has never existed. I must notice another 
of this person’s vagaries. In “ ‘To winter-ground 
thy corse” (Act IV. Se. 2.), he reads “ winter- 
guard,” instead of, with Warburton, “ winter- 
gown,” which is clearly suggested by the preced- 
ing “ furred moss.” 

But what is the origin of peep? All I can say 
is that it possibly may come, by apheresis and 
apocope, from speculor or aspicio, &c.; for p is 
commutable with both ¢ and ¢, as sept, sect ; pip- 
hin, pothin ; potgun, popgun (so pop may be put) ; 
and yowels are not regarded in etymology. 

Taos. KeicutTrey. 





A SHAKSPEARE SOCIETY AT EDINBURGH IN 1770. 


The Rev. Mr. Thom, of Govan, illustrating 
another of his topics, in a pamphlet referred to 


| Avonian bard is, that,when they meet in a social — 


(“N. & Q.,” 2" S. iv. 104.), incidentally intro- 
duces this Society in his own humorous manner :— 


“T observe (says he, p. 78.), for instance, that a num- 
ber of Gentlemen in Edinvurgh have erected themselves 
into a Society for encouraging a taste for Shakespeare; 
an undertaking very necessary, it must be confessed, in 
this cold region; and who on account as I suppose of 
their projecting faculties, have thought proper to dis- 
tinguish themselves by the appellation of Anights of the 
Cape. The employment of these Knights is, it must be 
confessed, sufliciently painful; for it is the business of 
some of them to write odes, and of others to set these odes 
to music. By the way, I apprehend much that there is a 
literal mistake in their designation; and if my conjecture 
should prove just, it will demonstrate, in a most con- 
vincing manner, that the author of the Edinburgh Cou- 
rant, who is the source from which my authority is taken, 
is far from being the most exact of writers. I conjecture 
that the e final, in the word Cape, has been added by 
mistake ; and that, instead of the Knights of the Cape, their 
true designation is, and ought to be—the Knights of’ the 
Cap; by which term I here mean a wooden mug, Which 
the country people of this kingdom use to drink ale out 
of. This, however, is only a private thought of my own, 
and as such I leave it with the public. But passing this 
— Another distinguishing mark of these admirers of our 


city, they place themselves in the figure of a circle. For 
this there may be two good reasons assigned: The first is, 
the universal law of gravitation; by which each of the 
members is attracted with equal force towards the com- 
mon center — which is a cold mutton pye —and so they 


fall naturally into that round situation: Or the second is, 


that by working themselves into this most beautiful of all 


| figures, they may express with more energy the perfection 


of Shakespeare’s drama. Now I would propose that in 


| imitation of the Rnights of the Cap, and other societies of 











laudable name which exist in many parts of this king- 
dom, a competent number of the most zealous advocates 
for orthodory should form themselves into a Society of 
the same nature. This society might at first meet clan- 
destinely at Glasgow,” &c. 

It is not within our scope to prosecute this in- 
genious application of the reverend author to the 
objects of this new orthodoxical Society of his 
clerical brethren, under the title of the “ Knights 
of the Porter Barrel.” The above extract would, 
however, be so far incomplete without adding a 
foot note pretended to be given by the printers 
(the Messrs. Foulis), but which, in the latter part 
of it, undoubtedly flows from the same ready pen, 
and may even yet be useful to the contributors to 
“N.& Q”":— 

“ Edinburgh — While the friends of the buskin were 
celebrating the memory of the great father of the drama 


| on the banks of his native Avon*, his admirers here have 


not been wanting in testimonies of their respect and 
reverence for that darling of all the Muses. A Society of 
Gentlemen in this city, distinguished by the appellation 
of Knights of the Cape, held a musical festival in honour 
of Shakespeare. On Wednesday last, an ode written on 
this occasion by one of these Gentlemen, and set to music 


* An ode on that occasion was composed by Garrick, 
beginning — 
“ Ye Warwickshire lads and ye lasses 
See what our jubilee passes.” 
The Glasgow (weekly) Museum for May 1, 1773. 
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by another, was performed; which was followed by a 
Grand Concert of music, conducted by the best performers 
in this country. An elegant cold collation was served 
up, and a generous glass circled round the company, who 
spent a truly Attic evening, and perfectly enjoyed — 
“ ¢ The feast of reason, and the flow of soul.’ 
Edinburgh Evening Courant for Saturday, 
September 9.” 

“Tt is well known to those who are conversant in lite- 
rary affairs how severely Monsieur de Voltaire has been 
treated for omitting, when he records facts, to quote his 
authorities. He has been censured as a careless, vague, 
incorrect writer; as a man of no learning and little depth ; 
and it has been ignorantly enough asserted, that the 
reason why he has not produced his documents is — that 
he was not able to produce them. This error our author 
very judiciously here endeavours to avoid.” 

G.N. 


DIVINATION. 


The following piece of conjuring was commu- 
nicated to me by a friend. it is so very simple 
to those who are fit to see the rationale that I 
shall not explain it, in order that the adepts may 
have the use of it. The person who is to be 
astonished is directed to think of one of the num- 
bers 1, 2 9 and put it by. He is then told 
to write down any number he pleases, no matter 
of how many figures, to write down a number 
made of the same figures in another order, and to 
subtract one from the other. Suppose he thinks 
of 17629738, and proceeds as follows : 

17629738 

93768172 


seeeee 


76138434 


He is then told to take the number of letters in 


his father’s and mother’s Christian names, and in 
the name of one of the apostles, and to add them 
together, to multiply this number by 4, the in- 
verted number by 5, and to add to both of 
these put together the number he first thought 
of. Say William Henry, Jane, Peter, 21 letters 
in all, 12 when inverted; 4 times 21 is 84, 5 
times 12 is 60, and, 8 being the number thought 
of, 84, 60, 8, make 152. ‘This 1, 5, 2 he is to mix 
up with the 7, 6,1, &c. above in any order he 
P eases, and to give the list to the conjuror. Say 
e gives 
31182457364 

All this he has done in private. The conjuror sees 
nothing but this list of figures, and tells him im- 
mediately that the figure he thought of was 8. 

A. De Moraan. 


Minor Potes. 


A Hint to Architects.— Allow me to call your 
attention to (what appears to me) an absurd 
custom, viz. placing in the fronts of new houses 


old figures or dates belonging to some ancient 
building near the spot. In [ronmonger Lane, 
adjoining the Mercers’ Hall, there have been 
erected lately two new houses, and in the fronts 
there is in the centre of one house the figure of a 
woman with the date 1668, and in the other house 
that of a man with a crown, without any other 
reference. Now some day when the smoke has 
sufficiently “ aged” these houses, persons not ac- 
quainted with the fact will suppose these houses 
of a much greater age than they are really. It 
appears to me that whenever these old relics are 
inserted in walls, there should be also a reference 
| when the place was rebuilt. 


A Constant READER. 


Trish Freaks of Nature.—- Philip Luckombe, 
who published a Tour through Ireland, London, 
1783, says, when at Cork, — 

“Among other things, I was here shown a set of 
knives and forks, whose handles were made of a bony 
substance, or excrescence, that grew out of the heels of the 
wonderful ossified body of the man I saw in Trinity 
College, Dublin; he was a native of this place. These 
bones grew in the form of a cock’s-spur, but much larger, 
| as you may easily imagine, since the handles are of a 
common size. They were not sawed off, but fell yearly, 

like the horns of a stag, without any force, or pain to the 
| limbs that bore them. They were well polished, and of a 
very hard substance, equal to ivory, though not so white.” 
| ‘The oldest inhabitant of this place now never 
| heard of these curiosities; they may perchance be 
| in some museum elsewhere. A full account of 

Clark's skeleton, and his extraordinary case, will 
| be found, with an engraving, in Smith's Hist. of 
| the co. Cork. R. C. 


Cork. 


Blackguard.—In the ballad,“ Voyage of R. 
Baker to Guinie,” 1562, Hakluyt, edit. of 1589 
| (which bears strong marks of truthfulness), we 
find a mention of the time (dis) honoured black- 
guard: 

“ Our maisters mate his pike eftsoons, 
Strikes through his targe and throat, 
The capteine now past charge 
Of this brutish Blacke gard, 
His pike he halde backe w® in targe 
Alas were fixed hard.” 

The application of the term to a truculent 

negro is charmingly appropriate. E. H. E. 


Singular Tenures in Warwickshire. —The fol- 
lowing is a cutting from a late number of the 
Birmingham Journal : — 


“In the General View of the Agriculture of the County 
| of Warwick, by Adam Murray, 8vo., 1816, p. 26., the 
| following instances are given: — At Hampton-in-Arden, 

if a man possessed of an estate marries, and has several 
children by the issue of that marriage, he cannot give it 
| away by will without his wife’s consent, nor does it de- 
scend to his children; but the wife, after the death of 
her husband, has then the absolute power to give it to 
| the children of another person, or to whom she pleases. 
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In another manor in the same parish, if a Widow marries 
without having put her finger into a hole in a certain 
post, and there craved the consent of the Lords of the 
Manor, she forfeits her estate.” 


Curnssert Bene, B.A. 


Vanbrugh Family.— Here are three notes re- 
ferring to the family of the celebrated Sir John : 
they may assist those readers interested in his 
career :— 

“ June 29th, 1721, Charles Vanbrugh of St Martin in 
y® fields, and Ann Burt of y® same, married by Dt Hough, 
rector of St George’s.” — Register of Trinity Chapel, 
Knightsbridge. 

“ April 26, Lady Vanbrugh, aged 90, relict of the 
celebrated Sir John Vanbrugh.” — London and County 
Magazine (Obituary), 1776, p. 279. 

“ At his house, in Brook-street, Bath, Edward Vanbrugh, 
esq., an immediate descendant of the celebrated Sir John 
V.” — Obituary in Gent.’s Mag., 1802, p. 1065. 


H. C. D. 


“ Parson.” —My opinion of the merits of the 
Imperial Dictionary was very much lowered the 
other day by finding that the editor not only 
gives a new derivation to this word, but also ut- 
terly ignores the old derivation and meaning 
which is given by Spelman, Blackstone, &c., and 
which certainly to ordinary readers seems more 
satisfactory than pfarrherr, of which the Jmperial 
Dictionary itself confesses not to know the 
origin : — 

“ A parson, persona ecclesia, is one that hath full pos- 
session of all the rights of a parochial church. He is 
called parson, persona, because by his person the Church, 
which is an invisible body, is represented,” &c, — Black- 
stone’s Comm., book i. chap. ii. 

In a letter from Queen Elizabeth to King James 
(Camd. Soc. edit., p.28.), we meet with parson, 
where it undoubtedly means person : — 

“ Determining with myselfe to sende you some one of 
whose affection 1 had profe towarde your estat and 
parson,” 

So obvious a derivation should surely have been 
alluded to, even though the editor, Scotch or 
American, might have his own national * or eccle- 
siastical reasons for rejecting it. J. Eastwoop. 

Eckington. 


Hyde Park in 1654. — 


“Tt is sayd on all handes yt M™ Garrard is very shortly 
to marry her old servant Mt Heveningham, whose son, 
they say, died about }* of a yeare since, and that is his 
incentive to marriage; all y* family is very well, as their 
freqt being in Hyde parke doth verifie, where stil also I 
see M'* Bard’s faire eyes. Yesterday each coach (& I be- 
lieve there were 1500) payd 2s. 6d. and each horse 1s. 
but y® benefit accrewes to a brace of cittizens who have 
taken y* herbage of y® parke of Mt Deane, to w*® they 
adde this excise of beauty: there was a hurlinge in y* 
paddocke-course by Cornish gentlemen for y® greate 





* It reminds one, I hardly know why, of Dr. Johnson’s 
not being able to keep his national prejudices out of his 
Dictionary. Vide Oats, &c, 





solemnity of y* daye, w° indeed (to use my Lord pro- 
tectors word) was great: when my Lord protectors coach 
came into y® parke wt" Col. Ingoldsby and my lord’s 
daughters onely (3 of them all in greene-a) the coaches 
and horses flock’d about them like some miracle, but 
they galloped (after ye mode court-pace now, and wet 
they all use where ever they goe) round and round y® 
parke, and all yt great multitude hunted them and caught 
them still at y® turne like a hare, and then made a Lane 
w* all reverent hast for them, and soe after them againe, 
that I never saw y® like in my life.” 
* al * * . * . 
(* Letter of J. B. ‘(John Barber?) to Mr. Scudamore, 
dated London, 2 Maij, 1654."] 
Cr. Horrer. 


Sir William Dolben.— Mr. Foss may feel in- 
terested in the following quotation from a letter 
written January 25, 1693, by Roger Comber- 
bach, recorder of Chester. Hailing from the 
Inner Temple, he informs his correspondent, the 
royalist Colonel Roger Whitley, then mayor of 
Chester, that — 

“Sir William Dolben, Second Justice of the King’s 
Bench, dyed suddenly this morning, when he had just 
put on his robes, and was about to go to Court. He was 
a Judge of great integrity.” 

T. Hucues. 


Chester. 





Mueries. 


THE ULTIMA THULE OF THE LATIN WRITERS: 
WHERE WAS IT ? 


The following from the columns of the Dorset 
County Chronicle may, perhaps, deserve preserva- 
tion by translation to those of “ N. & Q.:” 


“Some Roman writers, and especially some of the 
poets, spoke of a remote land, seemingly an island, under 
the name of Thule. It was the farthermost land.* It 
was west of Italy or Europe.t It was thought to be far 
from the torrid zone, in a climate dark as to daylight or 
cloudy skies$; and it was deemed a place almost, or 
quite, without the circle of civilisation.§ Procopius 
thought that it was Jutland or Scandia (Norway and 
Sweden), which is neither ultima, the last land in a line 
from Italy, nor westward of Europe. Pythea of Mar- 
seilles took it to be somewhere north of Britain, in a 
place which would answer to that of Ireland; and Ptolemy 
thought it was near Britain, hardly two days’ sail from it, 
and thence some commentators have taken it to be the 
Orkneys, and others the Shetland Islands, which they 
say are called by the sailors Thylensel; while others 
again believe Tilemark in Norway to be the Ultima 
Thule, though ultima clearly it is not. But the writer of 
the Drych y pryf oesoedd, or ‘ Mirror of the Early Ages,’ 
a British history of great name, in the Welsh language, 
says: ‘There has been no little disputation as to what 
land is meant by the one which the old sailors called 
Thule, but if they had known Welsh there would have 
been no contention or disputation in the case; for in 


* “ Tibi serviat ultima Thule.” — Virg., Georg. i. 30. 
+ “Hesperie vada caligantia Thules.” — Stat. 4. 
“ Nigra littora Thules.” — Stat. 4. 
; “De conducendo loquitur jam Retore Thule.” — 
Juven, 15, 
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reading some old manuscripts, I found there, “ Tylau 
Iscoed, sef yw hyny, Tylau’r Iwerddon,” “ Tylau of the 
Scots; that is to say, fylau of the Irish,” for Scotia in 
Latin, from the British word Iscoed, was given by all the 
old writers to Ireland. Tylau (Tulai) might well be- 
come the Latin Thule, as the Latin u represents the Welsh 
y in Cunobelin for Cynvelyn, and in Prasutagus for Brasy- 
dag. But Tylau is sometimes found in Welsh under the 
form Tyle (Teelae). 
to the idea of Thule among the Roman and Greek writers. 
It is west of Europe, and taking into account the width of 
the Atlantic Ocean, and the late discovery of America, it 
was Ultima, or the last land, and therefore the Ultima 
Thule of the Latins seems to have been Ireland. Its 
name could have reached the Romans through the Celtic 
tribes on the continent.” 


Pliny, Solenus, and Mela, a Spanish geographer, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Treland is an island, and so answers | 


[2™4 §, No 88, Sepr. 5.57. 


3. About the year 1783 there seems to have 
been a tax on baptisms and burials. When did 
this begin, and how long did it continue ?* 

4. Some persons are specified as having been 
buried “in linen.” Many more are said to have 
been buried “in all woollen,” especially about the 
year 1678, when after almost every name a cer- 
tificate to that effect is said to have been received 


| from a magistrate or member of the corporation. 


who lived in the time of Claudius Cesar, took the | 


Ultima Thule to be Iceland ; Camden to be Shet- 
land. Might not the description we have of it 
rather incline us, however, to suppose that New- 
foundland was the real Ultima Thule, and that 
the Latins derived their notion of it from the old 
Scandinavian Sagas, in which its discovery was 
sung long before Rome was dreamt of ? It might 
well have been mistaken for an island, and its re- 
moteness, and the then supposed dreary solitude 
of its position, magnified by the poets of the north, 
would readily lead the poets of the south to invest 
it with the dismal horrors of the Ultima Thule. 

T. Lampray. 





PARISH REGISTERS. 


Having had occasion lately to look at the parish 
register of the town in which I live, I have 
found several entries which I do not understand, 
or on which I should be glad of farther informa- 
tion and illustration. 

1. One register begins Nov. 17, 1559, which is 
called “ Initium regni domine nostre Elizabethe 
regine.” Is this a common mistake ? 

2. In the years 1650, °51, 52, and ’53, the mar- 
riages are very much below the average number ; 
in 1654, '55, °56, and "57, they are above it; and 
then again below it in each of the years 1658 to 
62. This deficiency is partly to be explained by 
the defective state of the registers during all these 


years, but the excess would seem to depend on (or | 


at any rate be connected with) the fact that 
during the years 1654 to ’57, all the marriages 
(with only three or four exceptions,) were per- 
formed by the Mayor, or by a Justice of the 
Peace, or without any other ceremony than a 
proclamation m the market “on three market 
days,” or in church “on three Lord’s days.” 
From Graunt’s Observations on the Bills of Mor- 
tality it appears that there is in the parish regis- 
ters of some other places the same excess of 
marriages in very nearly the same years, pre- 
ceded and followed by the same deficiency. Will 
any of your readers explain or illustrate this ? 


In one or two instances the clergyman mentions 
that he received no certificate “within the time 
limited by the Act of Parliament.” Indeed the 
burying in woollen about this time seems to have 
been so general that during the years 1622 to "85 
there is a column in the register headed, “ By 
whom the certificate was granted for the Burying 
in Woollen.” What was the meaning of this 
custom, and how long did it continue ? M. D. 





filinar Queries. 


Payment of M.P.’s.— When was the practice 
of remunerating M.P.’s introduced into this 
country ? and when did it terminate ? Mr. George 
Dawson, M.A. (of Birmingham), in a lecture 
lately delivered in the metropolis, stated that he 
believed Andrew Marvel, the zealous patriot of 
the latter part of the seventeenth century, to have 
been the last British representative that received 
a salary from his constituents for his services in 
parliament. Marvel sat in the House of Com- 
mons for Hull, his native place, in the reign of 
Charles II. Out of what funds was this item 
defrayed ? Was it registered in the journals of 
the corporation, and is any record of the same 
still extant? The idea of paying a member to 
take his seat would not be countenanced in these 
days; it being more the custom for a member to pay 
his electors, as the recent disclosures of bribery 
and corruption amply testify. Hexry Gopwin. 


12. Upper Gower Street, Bedford Square. 


The Sign of “The Case is altered.” —I have 
frequently heard persons of the lower order in 
this neighbourhood say, in reference to families 
which had sunk in the social scale through their 
own improvidence, “ Aye, aye, they have come to 
the sign of ‘The Case is altered.’” I used to 
wonder what this could mean, although the re- 
ference was obvious enough. After many years 
had elapsed I actually once saw a public-house 
which had legibly inscribed on its sign-board 
“Phe Case is altered.” May I inquire whether 
this is a common tavern sign? and if so, to what 
it owes its origin ? Jonn Pavin Parxtrs. 

Haverfordwest. 


* For notices of the stamp-duty on baptismal registers, 
see “N. & Q.” 1* S. ii. 10. 60.; iii. 94.; 24S. iii. 240. 
298.; and for “burial in woollen,” see 1* §, vols. v. vi. x. 
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Guelph Family : Family Name of Emperor of 
Austria. — The dynasty of the Guelphs will cease 
at the death of our present sovereign. What will 
be the name of the next dynasty; or, in other 
words, what is the family name of the house of 
Saxe Cobourg? I cannot find it in the Almanach 
de Gotha. 

Also, what is the family name of the Emperor 
of Austria? Hapsburg was the title of his an- 
cestors ; was there no name besides? Sryxires. 


MS. Note in Locke. —I have a folio edition of 
Locke, in the broad margin of which are many 
notes, in what I conceive to be a hand of the early 
part of the last century. The writer must have 
been aman of much reading. At B.1. c. ii. § 23., 
is written : 

“Some have maintained that the same thing may be 
and not be, and yet have called themselves natural phi- 
losophers. We hold that it is obviously impossible for 
the same to be and not, and that ignorance alone secks 
demonstratign of what is incontrovertible; everything 
cannot be demonstrated, as to do it we must go backward 
infinitely.” 

This is marked as a quotation. If it is one, 
who is the author, and who are the natural philo- 
sophers ? R. A. 


Mother of the late Czar of Russia. —I have 
been long endeavouring to discover'something of 
the history of the mother of the late Czar of 
Russia ; would you be good enough to supply me 
with the information ? Tresor, 

Oxford, 


Princess Charlotte de Rohan.—I have been 
very desirous to know what the fate of Prin- 
cess Charlotte de Rohan was. I mean the ill-fated 
young lady who was engaged to the Duc d’En- 
ghien, who was shot at Vincennes in 1804. Could 
you insert in your columns a brief narrative of 
her life ? TREBOR. 


Macistus. — Where were the Makiorov cxoral, 
mentioned in A2schylus, Agamemnon, v. 289. (ed. 
Dindorf)? I presume that reference is made to 
some mountain in Eubeea, but I can find nothing 
about it in Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Geography. Is Mount Macistus of Eubea men- 
tioned by any other author ? REsurinus. 


Family of Mayhew. — The arms of this family 
are registered thus: 

“Mayhew, Hemingston, co. Suffolk, gu. a cheveron 

vairé between three crowns, or; crest, a unicorn’s head, 
erased, gu., armed and maned, or, charged on the neck 
with a cheveron, vairé.” 
Can any of your correspondents state when these 
arms were granted? what motto has ever been 
used with them ? and who are the present repre- 
sentatives of the family ? Also, in what part of 
Suffolk Hemingston is situated ? 3. W 








Edmonton, Middlesex. — Are there any collec- 
tions relative to this parish beyond what is pub- 
lished in Dr. Robinson’s History ? 

A Constant Reaper. 

“ Caracalla.” — Who is the author of Caracalla, 
a Tragedy, by I. T. T.? Published in 1832? 

“A Royal Demise.” —Was Thomas Hood or 
Theodore Hook the author of the following lines: 


* A Royal Demise. 
“ How monarchs die is easily explain’d, 
And thus upon the tomb it might be chisel’d, 
As long as George the Fourth could reign, he reigned, 
And then he mizzled.” 
Harry Norton. 


“A Regal crown.” — Where shall I find the 

following ? 
“ A Regal crown is but a crown of thorns.” 
J. C.K. 

Gilding the Beard at Funerals. —In The Olio, 
vill. 333., it is stated that — 
“the manner of the death of Charles the Rash has been 
differently described by historians; it appears that he fell 
by the treachery of his favourite, Nicolas de Campadossa, 
who was mainly instrumental in causing his death by the 
poniards of hired assassins. The Duke of Lorraine, 
Charles’s mortal foe, took pains to show decent regard 
towards his breathless body; he paid the singular respect 
of walking in the funeral procession with his beard covered 
with leaf gold.” 

Where is the authority for this statement ? and 
is it the first instance of gilding the beard at 
funerals ? G. Creep. 


Museum Street. 


William Fell, of London, circa 1640-50, proba- 
bly either a merchant or a lawyer. Anything re- 
lating to him would be useful. 

James Know es. 


Turner. — The ancient family of this name, 
resident since the reign of King Edward VI. at 
Througham, in the parish of Bisley, Gloucester- 
shire, bears, Ermine on a fesse, gules, three lyons, 
rampant, argent. This coat is so widely different 
from those of other families of the same name in 
the county, and so nearly resembles the arms of 
Barrett, that information on the subject is re- 
quested from your correspondents skilled in 
questions of heraldry. E. D. 


Crusade of Children. —¥. Crowe, in his History 
of France (Lardner’s Cabinet Library, vol. 1. 
p. 71.), speaking on the subject of the Crusades, 
observes : 

“ Both (Barons and Clergy) were considered unworthy 
to advance the cause of Heaven. It was for the innocent 
and the humble, for those untainted with the vices of the 
time — luxury, avarice, violence, and pride — to come 
forth, and support the standard which they did not dis- 
grace, The same idea had formerly prevailed, when many 
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thousands of children were collected in a kind of crusading 
expedition, and perished miserably.” 

The last paragraph I have put in italics, to 
mark the passage I wish to be informed about. 
What expedition is here alluded to? Where can 
Tread aught about it? I cannot trace any special 
mention of this circumstance in the History of the 
Crusades. Gerorce Luioyp. 


“ Convivium.” — Where is to be found an ac- 
count of a “ Convivium,” in which John Hoskins, 
Christopher Brooke, and Dr. Donne take part — 





the latter two under the titles of Christophorus | 


Torrens and Joannes Factus ? B. 


Gardiners of Aldborough.—Who were the Gar- 
diners of Aldborough in Suffolk ? 
anything of their pedigree ? 


J. M. 





Minor Queries with Answers. 


Paul Hiffernan.— Ihave a pamphlet entitled 
Criticisms on the Drama, by Paul Hiffernan, M.D., 
London, 1769, which contains a few clever re- 
marks and much flippancy. 
but does not always say whence. 
of “ pure classical fustian :” 

“ Exploded tyrant fettered though I be, 

I’ll break thy bonds and rise up to the spheres, 

Pluck flaming bolts from Jove’s red thundering hand, 

And down to hell as with hot snow-balls pelt thee.” 

Of “ modernised classical fustian :” 

«“ But he with vulture’s look and fiery face 

Pursues his victim through the crowd, and finds him, 

When at the altar’s foot he quivering lies, 

Discounting death with fear. With giant power 

He flings him at the stars, and tints the clouds 

With wandering blood. The severed trunk descends 

Upon the bridge ; the head falls in a sack ; 

One rope binds each.” * 

Was Paul Hiffernan a real name? Are the 
passages above quotations, or made for the occa- 
sion ? H.S. F. 


[ Paul Hiffernan was a minor poet of slender abilities, 
who occasionally associated with Foote, Garrick, Murphy, 


pecuniosity—I suppose. (Here the Doctor shook his 
head.) Well, my little Bayes, let me prescribe for you; 
I have been lucky last night at play, and I’ll give you as 
many guineas as you have shillings in your pocket — 
come, make the experiment.” Hiffernan most readily 
assenting, pulled out seven shillings, and Foote, with as 
much readiness, gave him seven guineas, adding with a 
laugh, “You see, Paul, Fortune is not so fickle as you 
imagine, for she has been favourable to me last night, and 
equally so to you this morning.” Hiffernan’s place of 
rendezvous was the Cider Cellar, Maiden Lane, a place he 
usually resorted to on those evenings when, to use his own 
expression, “ he was not housed for the night.” Here it 
was he played the part of patron or preceptor with some 
dexterity. If any painter found his favourite work ex- 
cluded a place in the Exhibition, or wanted his piece 


| puffed through the papers, Hiffernan was “the lord of 


Do you know | 


He quotes freely, | 
As an example | 


infamy or praise.” If any player took dudgeon at his 
manager or rival brother, our author’s pen was ready to 
defend him. One of his peculiar fancies was to keep the 
place of his lodging a secret, which he did so completely, 
that he refused to disclose it, even when dying, to a friend 
who supported him, and actually received his last con- 
tributions through the channel of the Bedford coffee- 
house. He died in June, 1777, when it was discovered 
that he had lodged in one of the obscure cofrts near St. 
Martin’s Lane. His Criticisms on the Drama has escaped 
the notice of Watt, as well as that of his biographers, nor 
is a copy of it to be found in the British Museum. For 
farther particulars of him see Baker’s Biog. Dramatica ; 
Davies’s Life of Garrick; Treland’s Life of Henderson; 
and European Magazine, xxv. pp. 110. 179. 


General Ximenes.— Information is requested, 


| and any details would be thankfully received, of 
| Lieut.-General Sir David Ximenes, of the family 
| of the illustrious Cardinal Ximenes, who appears 


Goldsmith, Kelly, &c. He was born in Dublin in 1719, | 


and educated for orders in the Roman church, but after 
all took his degree of Bachelor in Physic. 
London about 1753, and was employed by the booksellers 
in the compilation and translation of various works. The 
publication of his work, The Philosophic Whim, gave rise 
to one of the last flashes of poor Goldsmith : “ How does 


He came to 


this poor devil of an author,” says a friend, “contrive to | 


get credit even with his bookseller for paper, print, and 
advertising ?” —“Oh, my dear Sir,” says Goldsmith, 
“ very easily — he steals the brooms ready made!” Foote 
meeting Hiffernan one morning rather early in the Hay- 
market, asked him how he was ? “ Why, faith, but so 
so,” replied the Doctor. “ What, the old disorder — im- 


* “ Mori per lo spavento 
Prima ch’ avesse morte 
Tal, che poco rimase 


Di lui.” 


to have died somewhere in Berkshire in 1848. 
The following are the words of Dr. Hefele in his 
Life of the Cardinal, — 

“Vor nicht langer Zeit starb ein sehr angesehener 
Sprissling derselben, der Englische General-Lieutenant 
Sir David Ximenes, in August 1848, zu Berkshire in Eng- 
land, in einem Alter von 71 Jahren.” 

F. C. H. 


[A memoir of Lieut.-Gen. Sir David Ximenes is given 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine for October, 1848, p. 424.; 
see also the Annual Register, vol. xc. p.246. Sir David 
died at Bear Ash, near Maidenhead, Berkshire, on Au- 
gust 16, 1848, aged seventy-one. } 


St. Isaac.— Who was St. Isaac, to whom the 
cathedral at St. Petersburg is dedicated ? 
C. pe D. 
[We have consulted several works on St. Petersburg, 
and find that the prefix St¢. is usually omitted in the de- 
scriptions of this noble edifice. See especially Murray’s 
Handbook for Northern Europe, p. 473., which contains 
some interesting particulars of The Izak Church. ] 


“ Water, water,” &c.— Whose is the following 
expression, and where does it occur ? 


“ Water, water, everywhere, 
Not any drop to drink.” 
R. C. L. 


[The passage occurs in The Rime of the Ancient Mari- 
ner, by S. T. Coleridge. ] 
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Replies. 
BUTLER’S “ HUDIBRAS.” 
(2™¢ S. iv. 131.) 


Deva says he has in his possession a 12mo. 
edition of Hudibras, dated 1732. Ihave a like 
edition dated 1720. The title is similar, except 
that it does not name “ Mr. Hogarth,” and more 
publishers are mentioned. My copy also has a 
portrait of Butler as a frontispiece, and a boldly 
executed engraving it is. Deva states that his 
copy has “ nine other plates illustrating the poem, 
some of them double-page width ;” mine has 
seventeen plates elucidatory of the poem, one being 
double-page and one treble-page width, both 
folded. No name appears on any of them, but 
they are obviously the original designs, as those 
which we now possess, avowedly by Hogarth, have 
similar scenes, groups, and figures. The main 
differences are, higher finish,’ more elaborate details, 
and the humorous effect more carefully and ma- 
turely worked out. Hogarth, as is known, was 
apprenticed to a silversmith; but he relates that 
in 1718, “I determined that silver plate engraving 
should no longer be followed by me.” He was 
then “out of his time.” He adds, copper-plate 
engraving had been the utmost of his ambition. 
“ His livelihood, however (after his apprentice- 
ship), was earned by engraving arms, crests, ci- 
phers, shop-bills, and other similar works.” These 
occupations have always been assigned as the cause 
of that “ pewtery” style of engraving which 
characterised especially his early efforts. 

Unless we are to consider Hogarth a wholesale 
plagiarist, instead of having much improved those 
productions published in 1720, [ venture to sub- 
mit that there can be no doubt about their being 
the bond fide labours of Hogarth ; at least I have 
no hesitation about my edition of 1720, and as 
little about that of 1732. Whether the latter is 
* scarce” 1 know not. I can only remark that I 
have always considered my copy published twelve 
years earlier, and, as it now turns out, having eight 
more plates than a subsequent edition, as very 
curious and valuable. For the diminution of the 
number of plates in a later edition, I have, at 
present, no means of accounting; though perhaps 
it may safely be conjectured that as Hogarth 
advanced in skill, taste, and judgment, for the 
sake of his reputation, although still working for 
the booksellers, he deemed it judicious to prune 
his labours. 

It would be curious to ascertain which of the 
seventeen were, twelve years afterwards, sup- 
pressed or rejected. That can only be done by 
comparing the two editions. If the editor of “ N. 
& Q.” should think that the investigation might 
lead to a result worthy of the trouble, and if he 
would afford his practised skill in such matters, 





my copy is at his service, and no doubt the edi- 
tion of 1732 would be forthcoming. 
A Hermit at Hampsteap. 





Deva's 12mo. edition of 1732 has only the por- 
trait and nine illustrative plates: and of these, 
ou state, from an examination of the same edition 
in the British!Museum, that some of them have not 
Hogarth’s name, but have been re-engraved ; that 
impressions of those with the name are much in- 
ferior, as if the plates had already done good 
service; and that, owing to a difference in the 
pagination in Part ii. of the edition of 1732 and 
1726, Hogarth’s plates are misplaced in that por- 
tion of the edition of 1732. 

My copy of the 12mo. edition of 1726 has some 
peculiarities, perhaps worth notice in “ N. & Q.,” 
in hope of an explanation from one of your corre- 
spondents. 

Ist. It has, besides the portrait, sixteen illus- 
trative plates, all by Hogarth, and all good im- 
pressions, ‘except the Skimmington, which seems 
never to have been properly finished, owing per- 
haps to its size, the extent of the subject, and the 
impatience of the publisher: for it was in the very 
year 1726 that Hogarth engraved seventeen plates 
for a 12mo. edition. All the plates are correctly 
placed in Part ii., because the pagination of that 
part is not continuous from Part i., but is begun 
so as to be adapted to the numbers on the plates, 
referring to the pages which they illustrate. 

Probably, in the copy of 1732, the pagination 
of Parts i. and ii. is continuous; which would 
necessarily cause the misplacement of the plates, 
if inserted with reference to the pages marked on 
them. 

2nd. My copy of 1726 is, as originally bound, 
in three volumes, (ie.) each part separately. 
Part i. has a general title; but Parts i. and ii. 
have only titles of those parts respectively. The 
general title is the same as in Deva’s 1732; ex- 
cept that mine of 1726 has at the bottom, “ Lon- 
don: printed by T. W. for D. Brown,” and 
seventeen others, including B. Motte, for whom 
alone the edition of 1732 was printed. 

Part i. ends with p. 142. and the catch word 
“ Boox;” but that word does not begin Part ii. 
in my copy, nor in any other that I have seen. 
The title of Part ii. has no printer's or publisher's 
name, nor date, but has the catch “ Hu-” — being 
the first syllable of the title of Part iii.; at the 
bottom of which title is, “London: printed for 
Francis Fayrham” (one of the seventeen named 
in the general title), “at the south corner of the 
Royal Exchange, mpccxxvi.” It ends with p. 
424., followed by twenty-one pages of Index, not 
numbered. The ornaments are different in the 
three parts, but the type and letter-press appear 
to be the same in all. nai P. ti 








WORKMEN'S TERMS. 
(2™ S. iv. 135.) 


If printers’ terms have not already been an 
overdose, perhaps you may find room for these 
few more, which I think are not devoid of interest. 

Scabbord. — Strips of hard wood not thicker 
than a thin eard, used principally for “ making 
register.” The following extract from Moxon's 
Mechanical Exercises, 1683, gives its derivation : 

« Printers’ scabbord is that sort of seale commonly sold 
by some ironmongers in bundles, and of which the scab- 
bords for swords are mace.” 

Query, What was the scale thus sold by iron- 
mongers ? 

Horse. — A workman “horses it” when he 
charges for more in his week’s work than he has 
really done. Of course he has so much unprofit- 
able labour to get through in the ensuing week, 
which is called “ dead horse.” 

The gods. — When compositors appeal to the 
laws of chance they never think of tossing up, but 
cry “fetch out the gods.” These are em quad- 
rats of not too large a body, and generally nine 
in number: they are shaken up in the hollow of 
the hands and ejected on to the imposing stone, 
he who throws the greatest number with their 
nicks up being the winner. 

Moke ; Pig ; Devil. — Compositors are jocosely 
called mokes or donkeys, and pressmen pigs. 
These nicknames are general in the trade, and 
can lay claim to some antiquity, as they were well 
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understood in the early part of the last century. | 


This is shown by reference to No. 148. of the 
Grub Street Journal for 1732, in which appears a 
humorous woodcut of “The Art and Mystery 
of Printing Emblematically Displayed.” A com- 
positor is drawn with an ass’s head and an ex- 


traordinarily fine pair of ears, a pressman is at | 


work with a huge hog's head on his shoulders, and 


a devil is standing as fly-boy to take the printed | 


sheets off the tympan. 
often require a large stock of patience to make 
out the bad copy and scored proofs of some au- 
thors, and thus they may in that respect have 
resembled their brute namesakes ; while doubtless 
the nasty process that the pressman of old had to 
go through with the pelts (the skin which covered 
the balls), inducing a disregard for any kind of 
filth, and the dirty holes in which they mostly 
worked, were the origin of the still less flattering 
epithet they have borne so long. The phrase 
* Printer’s devil,” applied to the errand boy, is an 
outside term, used by authors and others from 
time immemorial, but never heard inside a print- 
ing office. 

Way-goose.— The meaning and origin of this 
term has in a late number of “N. & Q.” been 
editorially elucidated, and I will only add that 


“ goose day” is now in nearly all the London houses | 


. : ’ 
Compositors, God knows, | 
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| held in May or June instead of at Michaelmas, 
| and is quite unconnected with “lighting up.” 
| Mr. Halliwell is wrong in describing it in his 
| Dictionary as “an entertainment given by an ap- 
prentice to his fellow-workmen.” As “N.& Q.” 
| is known to have a very extensive circulation in 
America, may I inquire of some of your many 
readers there, acquainted with our “art and 
mystery,” if transatlantic printers have inherited 
| any of the time-honoured terms of typography ? 
Em Quwap. 





I am afraid Em Quap is easily “ puzzled” when 
he cannot account for the employment by printers 
of the word stick in the compounds composing- 
stich, shooting-stick, footstich, sidestich, &e. Now 
if we remember that all these articles, except the 
first, were, and still are in the greatest number of 
cases, made of wood, the derivation of the term, 
| and its propriety also, is manifest. And even now 

wooden composing-sticks are occasionally met 

with. Neither do I think there is much mystery 
| about the other words for which he seeks explana- 
tions. Quoin (cuneus, Latin, coin, French), is 
plain English for a wedge ; the words are synony- 
mous. Zympan is but a clip of tympanum, a drum, 
| i.e. a piece of skin stretched over a frame (e.g. the 
tympanum of the ear). These two words are ge- 
neral; the next two are more technical. ‘The 
JSorm is not so called until the pages in their places 
in the chase (chasse, Fr., a frame) are furnished 
with whatever is necessary to complete the thing, 
i.e. the bach-sticks, side-sticks, foot-sticks, &c., in 
short, the furniture; and this word is by no means 
confined to printers. A slight amount of reading 
would furnish many instances, especially in our 
elder writers, of its general application. J. S. D. 





OLD PRAYER BOOKS: GODLY PRAYERS. 
(2™ S. iii. 187. 232. 353. ; iv. 35.) 

I have before me — 

“The Book of Common Prayer and administration of 
the Sacraments: And other Rites and Ceremonies of the 
Church of England. Imprinted at London by Robert 
Barker, Printer to the Kings most Excellent 
and by the Assignes of John Dill. 1641. Cor 
crea in me Deus. Psa. 51.” 

The book occupies 104 pages small octavo. The 
title is engraved. A crowned figure holding a 
harp is kneeling at the threshold of a temple, 
which is surmounted by Frves praying and Re- 
Licio trampling on Death.. The Contents at back 
of title ends with “22. A commination against 
sinners, with certain praiers to be used divers 
times in the yeer.” There is no imprint at the 
end of the book.» At @ 3 commence the Godly 
Prayers, which are as under: 
| A Prayer containing the duty of every true Christian (“O 
most mighty God”); 


Maiestie 
Majestie, 


mundum 
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Certain godly Prayers for certain dayes (the days of the | 


week — two for Saturday) ; 

A prayer for trust in God (“The beginning of the fall of 
man was trust in himself. The beginning of the re- 
storing of man was distrust in himself, and trust in 
God ”); 

A generall confession of sins to be said every morning 
(*O Almighty God”); 

Prayers to be 
God;” “All possible thanks, that we are able;” “O 
Lord Jesus;” and “O God”); 

A prayer against temptation (“ O Lord Jesus ”) ; 

A prayer for the obtaining of wisdom (“O God of our 
fathers”) ; 

A prayer against worldly carefulnesse (“O most dear and 
tender Father”); 

A prayer necessary for all persons (“O mercifull God ”); 

A prayer for patience in trouble (“ How hast thou, O 
Lord, humbled and placked me down?”); 

A prayer to be said at night going to bed (“O merci- 
full ”); 

A prayer to be said at the hour of death (“O Lord 
Jesus”’). 

The book contains “An Act for the Uniformitie 
of Common Prayer,” which is followed by “A 
Proclamation for the authorizing an uniformitie 
of the book of Common Prayer to be used thorow- 
out the realm.” This is in Black Letter, and is 
“Given at Our Palace of Westminster, the 5. day 


said in the morning (“O mercifull Lord | 


to “discretion.” In the prayer for the Church 
Militant “and oblations ” is omitted, and “ Pas- 
tors” inserted before Curates, while nothing from 
“And we also bless” to “kingdom” is to be 
found. ‘The Exhortation ends thus: “for the 
obtaining whereof we shall make our humble pe- 
titions, while we shall receive the holy commu- 
nion.” In “ Dearly beloved in the Lord,” eight 
lines more are used after “kinds of death.” The 


| rubric preceding the Proper Preface —“ Then 


of March, in the first yeer of Our reign of Eng- | 


land, France, and Ireland, and of Scotland the 
seven and thirtieth.’ The Lessons for the 6th 


rather, those for the Fifth are ordered to be 
used, and Proper Psalms are not assigned to Ash 
Wednesday or Good Friday. Under the heading 
“These to be observed for Holy dayes, and none 
other,” no mention is made of the Conversion of 
St. Paul, nor of St. Barnabas. There is no ac- 
count of Vigils, Fasts, and Days of Abstinence. 
The Third Collect for Grace finishes Morning 
Prayer. St. Athanasius is ignored, the rubric 
preceding the Creed ending with “this confes- 
sion of our Christian faith.” The second prayer 
in time of Dearth and the General Thanksgiving 
are omitted, and another is added to time of 
Plague. The first anthem for Easter Day is not 
inserted, and the Collects for Tuesday in Easter 
Week and Second Sunday after Trinity differ 
from those now in use. The Petition in the Le- 
tany is in behalf of “our gracious queen Mary, 
prince Charles, and the rest of the royall Pro- 
genie.” (See W. W.S., 2" S. iii. 353.) 

In the Communion: Service the third rubric 
ends with “obstinate,” and that preceding the 
Commandments is, “ Then shall the priest re- 
hearse distinctly all the ten commandments, and 
the people kneeling,” &c.— omitting the words 
“turning to the people” and “still.” In the 
prayer for the King, “ congregation” is used, not 
“church.” In the rubric preceding the Creed, 


shall the Priest turn to the Lord’s Table” — is 
omitted. 

The Marriage Service says, “the new married 
persons the same day of their marriage, must re- 
ceive the holy communion :” the Visitation of the 
Sick, “The minister may not forget nor omit to 
move the sick person (and that most earnestly) 
to liberality towards the poor.” “ Here shall the 
sick person make a speciall confession, if he feel 
his conscience troubled with any weighty matter. 
After which confession the priest shall absolve him,” 
—the words “if he humbly and heartily desire it” 
are not there. This Service ends with the prayer 
“The Almighty Lord.” The excommunicating 
rubric is not given in the Burial service, which 
is transposed, and does not contain any Psalms. 
In Churching of Women the Psalm given is the 
121st. The Commination service ends with “ mer- 


, . . . | cies look upo s,” omitting “ ough the r 
Sunday after the Epiphany are omitted — or | cies look upon us,” omitting “ through the merits 


and mediation of thy blessed Son.” Then follow 
the Psalms of David, “of that translation which 
is commonly used in the Churches,” and the Godly 
Prayers. None of these appear, — Forms at Sea; 
Forms of making Bishops, Priests, and Deacons ; 
Consecration of Bishops; and the Articles of Re- 
ligion. R. Wess. 
40. Hanover Street, Pimlico, 8. W. 





It has occurred to me, in reference to the 
Query of your correspondent J. B. Wirkrnson, 
as to the authorship of the “ Godly Prayers,” that 
it is desirable to ascertain, as far as practicable, 
whether those prayers are varied in different 
Prayer-Books in like manner as the petitions in 
the Litany for the king and his family. I there- 
fore forward to you a list of the Godly Prayers as 
contained in a small octavo Prayer Book in my 
possession. This book (like most of those men- 
tioned by your correspondents) wants the title. 
It is bound up with the versified Psalms, which 
are dated 1631, to which year we may, I think, 
pretty safely assign the Prayer Book. The Litany 
petitions are for ‘ Charles our most gracious King 


| and Gouernour,” and “ our gracious Queene, Mary, 


nothing is said about “the people still standing.” | 


The Homilies are “set forth by common au- 
thority,” and all is omitted from “ And then also” 


Prince Charles, Frederiche, the Prince Elector 
Palatine, the Lady £lizabeth his wife, with all 
their Princely issue.” The Godly Prayers follow 
the Psalms and consist of — 

“A Prayer containing the duty of euery true Chris- 
tian.” 
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“ Certaine Godly Prayers for certaine day es,” comprising 
one for each of the seven days, excepting Saturday for 
which there are two. 

“ A Prayer for trust in God.” 

“Certaine Godly Prayers to be vsed for sundry pur 

ses.” These last being — 

“ A general confession of sinnes to bee said every morn- 
ing,” ending with the Pater noster. 

“A Prayer to be said in the Morning,” followed by 
three prayers without headings. 

“A Prayer against temptation.” 

“ A Prayer for the obtaining of Wisedome.” 

“ A Prayer against worldly carefulnesse.” 

A Prayer necessary for all persons.” 

A Prayer for patience in trouble.” 

A Prayer to be said at night going to bed.” 
A Prayer to be said at the houre of death.” 


W. H. Husk. 





PORTRAITS OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTLAND. 
(2™ S, iv. 13. 32.) 


The recent inquiries into the history and parti- 


culars of the life and death of the ill-starred Mary 
Queen of Scotland, make every detail of those 
officially about her sources of considerable in- 
terest. 

It is certainly singular so many writers, and of 
different countries, should have employed their 
pens at the same time in elucidating her history. 

On making application to Antwerp, for what- 
ever inscriptions could be found there having re- 
lation to Mary, a small pamphlet by “ Door IP. 
Visschers, Pr.” Curé of St. Andrews, entitled 
Aenteehkening napens het eergraf van Barbara 
Moubray en Elisabeth Curle, staetdamen van ko- 
ningin Maria Stuart in St. Andries herk te Ant- 
werpen, 1857, with an engraving of the monument, 
has been forwarded. ‘The object of the writer is 
chiefly directed to develope the history of those 
who served the Queen, and afterwards sought an 
asylum in Antwerp, with anecdotal particulars 
of the monument and portrait. With this pam- 


phlet he has obligingly enclosed three inscriptions | 


not included in his work, but recording names 
well known in the history of the period. 


correspondent J. Doran, 


Merchiston, p. 32., differs from the position taken 
by M. de la Croix, p. 13., in reference to the sis- 
ters Mowbray. The author of the pamphlet above 
noticed agrees with the latter, and in a note at 

. 10. quotes for his authority (De Marles, Hisé. 
de Marie Stuart) the following sentence : 

“ Dans ce moment les deux filles Whonneur, inondées 
de larmes, commencérent a déshabiller leur maitresse. 
Les bourreaux s’avanctrent pour les remplacer, craignant 
de perdre leurs droits, qui sont de recueillir la dépouille 
du condamné.” 

Visschers does agree with J. Doran that the | 
portrait was taken from the private stores of the 
Queen ; and, speaking on the subject, says: 

“ Booen staet het portret van Marie Stuart Coniginne 
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on the authority of | 
Mark Napier, in his Memoirs of John Napier of | 
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Van ee ap copere plecte originel uijt des selfs ca- 
bine 
De la Croix, speaking of this portrait, says, “ et 
peint dans le style de Van Dyck,” a remark in- 
tended only to convey to the reader the manner 
adopted by the artist, or particular tincture, with- 
out any reference to the great artist named, or 
 ” other prior or subsequent painter. 
or the inscriptions on the Queen’s monument, 
see 1* S. vii. 263., and for De la Croix’s translation 
into French, 2% 8. v. 13. ~ 
For the Mowbray inscription, see 1* S. v. 517. 
The following are the inscriptions from the 
church of St. Andrew : 
“D. O. M. 
S. Bartolomeo Apostolo 
et memorizx 
viri Bartolomei Brookesby armigeri Ang : 
ex licestrens: provincia familiaque 
illustrisque rara probitate 
zelosa pietate ac avita fide illustrior 
hic vixit in exilio donec ad ceelestem 
patriam avocatus piissime obiit 
ipso festo D. Thome Cantuariensis episcopi 
die 29 decembris a° 1618. 
Optimo parenti hic quiescenti gratus filius 
Georgius Brookesby 
poni curavit. 
Defunctus Vivat in gloria.” 


5 gencros : 











“Dp. O. M.S. 

Et memorize Nobilis Pietate Viri Henrici 
Clifford Angli Qui Christiane Fidei 
Et Virtutis exemplar vivens et moriens 
Hic Dedit 18 Augusti 1644. 


et 
D. Catharine Tempest Uxor: 
Eius Obiit 2 Junii 1654. 
Deze familie heeft aen St. Andries kirk e 
200 guldens geloten.” 


on legaet van 





“D. O. M. 
Edwardus Parham Nobilis Anglus Eques 
Auratus Catholice Fidei insignis cuius 
Causa varias molestias carceres et bonorum 
Dispendia sxpe passus est cuius zelos 
Patriz et Parentiltus quorum unicus 
Filius relictus sese regis Catholice Majestatis 
Servitio devovit eique Militavit xxv1 
Annis A° mpcxxt eiusdem Legionis Ser- 
geant Major A® mpcxxtv in obsidione 
Bradana Colonellus in qua Prefectura 
A° mpcxxx1 Dum in Campo Milites invi- 
sit et egros consolatur «ger hospitium 
Reperiit et post x1 dies pietate Prudentia 
Fortitudine integritate Benignitate con- 
spicua meritiss. Laboribus finem dedit 
Die xxx Octobris xtatis Lx. 
», S >” 


Henry D’Aveney. 

In Worthington’s Portraits of the Sovereigns of 

England, published by Pickering in 1824, there 

occurs an engraving of Mary Queen of Scots, 
| from a painting at St. James's, 1580. 

| This series of engravings was especially put 
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forth to supply what had hitherto been a deside- 
ratum in English pictorial history, viz. a collec- 
tion of the most exact likenesses of the monarchs 
of this country. The price of these thirty-six 
portraits was very high, varying from 3/. 12s. to 
12/, 12s., according to the state desired ; but this, 
I suppose, was owing to the great care and time 
taken in procuring portraits that for correctness 
should be indisputable. 

It is well known that the publishers of histories 
of England, a century ago, and even later, were 
not very particular in the representations of our 
early sovereigns ; and as long as the pictures gar- 
nishing their books were expressive of the popular 
character given to our kings and queens, they 
were satisfied, and so were the readers. 

May I ask if this painting at St. James’s has 
received any attention of late? Jno. C. Horren. 

Piccadilly, London. 


Replies to Minor Queries. 


Lady Chichester (2 S. iv. 169.) — Mr. Mac- 
LEAN is correct in stating that Frances, Lady 
Chichester, was the only sister of Lucy, Countess 
of Bedford. She married Sir Robert Chichester, 
who is described in Wright’s History of Rutland 
as K. B., and of Rayleigh in the county of Devon, 
a place I never heard of. ‘They had issue an only 
daughter, Anne, who became the wife of Lord 
Bruce, ancestor of the Marquises of Ailesbury. 
The old lady about whom Mr. Macrean inquires, 
must have been the widow of the first Lord Har- 
rington, who had recently lost her only son, who 
survived his father only a few months. 

BRAyBROOKE. 


The Cake and the Lotos (2™ §. iv. 161.) — The 
transmission of the cake throughout the Indian 
regiments may very possibly have a direct con- 
nection with some high act of worship towards the 
Bast Krisuna. The lotos, self-generating by 
means of its bean (the Pythagorean myth), appears 


in the Hindoo mythology of various colours. If 


dark blue be the colour in which it travelled, it 
would probably refer to Krishna again, but it may 
be rather assigned to the goddess Katt, and hence 
the horrible mode by which our English residents 
in India have been put to death. I take the 
Indian outbreak to arise from the ancient cause, 
Baal-Peor against the Lorp or Hosrs, or the 
Tinga against the Logos, the Yoni against the 
Dove. ‘Tammuz (Adonis) and Astoreth (Venus), 
the God of the Grove and High Place, and the 
Queen of Heaven, are in India, by whatsoever 
names called, as powerfully fascinating to hu- 
manity as in the days of Judah and Israel, when 
the calf and the cow, the abomination, the horror, 
and the unclean thing, led aside the holy nation to 
their utter destruction. I believe at this period 





of England's history the Derry was never more 
worshipped by the nation or more outwardly ho- 
noured. The feeling has touched all classes, and 
of course it is apparent in our army. The annals 
of the Crimean war test the truth of the observa- 
tion. Our soldiers in India have probably given 
much graver offence than we are aware of in this 
matter to the high-caste natives, and the rising in 
defence of Baal-Peor has been the result. I shall 
be glad if this note stirs up Mr. Pore, who is, I 
know, well able to give the readers of “ N. & Q.” 
certain information touching the tangled web of 
Hindoo mythology. Henry Joun GauntLett. 


I have an impression that some time before the 
outbreak of the Mutiny in Bengal there appeared 
in one of the newspapers a detailed account of the 
mysterious transmission of these cakes and lotos 
flowers throughout the whole length and breadth 
of India, accompanied by speculations as to the 
object of their circulation. A reference to the 
article in question would oblige L. F. 


Hay-Lifts (2°¢ 8. iv. 164.) — Will your corre- 
spondent J. D. D. accept the following case of 
hay-lift for his portfolio? Many years ago I was 
journeying from London to Edinburgh, not with 
the volant speed of a modern aérial-like flying 
train, but in the ancient stage coach, yclept the 
Royal Charlotte, in honour of the consort of our 
noble king, and which, although it was announced 
to accomplish the journey in a shorter time, did it 
in 78 hours. We left the George and Blue Boar, 
Holborn, at 6 rp. m., and the following day I got 
outside to ride with the coachman, and to gain 
some instruction in charioteering. Arriving at 
Wandsford, Northamptonshire, we pulled up at a 
public-house, where there was a sign of a man on 
a heap of hay, and inquiring the origin of such de- 
lineation, I was told, that un beau matin a hay- 
maker fell asleep upon a haycock, when a storm 
arose attended with an inundation of rain, and he 
was floated away a considerable distance. After 
a time he awoke from his profound sleep, and in- 
quiring from the bystanders where he was? me 
answered at Wandsford. What Wandsford in all 
England? ‘To which they replied, Yes. And this 
wonderful transmigration was celebrated by the 
sign in question. It is now so long since that I 
only recollect the prominent parts of the story, 
but no doubt some reader of “N. & Q.” can 
supply a fuller detail of this strange incident. 

Oui. 


Envelope (Engl.): Enveloppe (Fr.), féminine 
(2™ S. iv. 170.) — The practice of using covers 
in epistolary correspondence most probably ori- 
ginated with the French. I find it in the Gi 
Blas of Le Sage, when he speaks of Aurora de 
Gusman, and says she took two billets, “ les cacheta 
tous deux, y mit une Enveloppe et me donnant le 
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paquet,” ete. (Hist, de Gil Bias, livre 4°", 
chapit. v.) 
The first use of + ap which I find is in the 


4th stanza of Swift's Advice to the Grub-street | 


Verse-writers, 1726. Although such covers were 
in general use in France, yet it was not the custom 
to employ them here unless in official or franked 
correspondence; but the introduction of the penny 
postage, which is now regulated by weight instead 
of “single” or “double” as the case might be, 
saused the alteration, which is at this time almost 
universally adopted. 

While on this subject, I would ask, is there any 
rule, when words are adopted by us from the 
French, as regards their orthography and orthoépy ? 
we writing the word with a single P and pronounc- 
ing it ongvelope, as if it were French; that is, 
should we make it rhyme with hope or hop? 

Detra. 

The Earl of Selkirk's Seat (2" S. iv. 149.) — 
I am not aware that there is any engraving, or 
drawing, either of the house or demesne of St. 
Mary's Isle, Lord Selkirk’s seat. 

The house was originally a small monastery 
pertaining to the monks of Holyrood at Edin- 
burgh; it has, at various periods, been added to, 
and the present earl has also built some additions. 
It is an irregularly built house, not presenting 
any features of architectural beauty. 

The family plate, which your correspondent 
mentions as having been carried off by Paul Jones 
in April, 1778, was afterwards recovered by the 
government, and restored, intact, to the family ; 
and is, I believe, in use at the present time. 

Paul Jones's log-book is also preserved at St. 
Mary’s Isle. It was presented to the late earl by 
a merchant of Boston into whose hands it had 
fallen. H. Curupert. 


Paul Jones (2™ §. iv. 149.) — Some years ago I 
was acquainted with an old sailor of the name of 
Pinkerton, but who enjoyed the title of “the 
Bloody Drake,” because having fought in the 
action of the 24th April, 1778, he used, when he 
was clevated (which was very often), to boast that 
he was “a bloody Drake ;” which, I suppose, in- 
dicated the desperate nature of the encounter, 
My grandmother was an eye-witness of the action. 

Fras. Crossiey. 


Bueellas (2™ §. iii. 450.) — Bucellas is not the | 


name of a vineyard, but of a small village about 
ten miles from Lisbon. Sixty years ago the quan- 


tity of genuine Bucellas was small, little more | 


than thirty pipes annually. It was of a peculiar 
flavour, and said to be from a hock grape trans- 
planted. As the demand increased, the quality 
was deteriorated by the admission of the neigh- 
bouring produce. 

The same thing has occurred regarding the 
wine from Collares, a small village beyond Cintra. 
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Formerly thirty or forty pipes of genuine was the 
| whole annual produce. Several hundred pipes 
| are now exported, but of inferior quality. This 
wine, said to be from a Burgundy grape, is found 
on board all the Mediterranean steamers from 
Southampton, not much to the contentment of the 
passengers. 

Should these remarks meet the eye of a Lis- 
bonian of the olden time, (there cannot be many 
| remaining,) they will call to mind Caviglioli, who 
kept an inn at Cintra, and was afterwards a seller 
of Collares wine at Lisbon. When at Cintra he 
had a cellar well stocked with Collares wine, and 
on the occasion of the French troops under Ge- 
neral Soisson passing through, and not choosing to 
| trust his wine to their tender mercies, he set forth, 
| met the General, and delivered the keys of his 
| cellar, offering the contents at his disposal. The 
| General ordered sentries to be placed and the 
cellar strictly guarded; and Caviglioli had the 
satisfaction of finding it at their departure minus 
only such reasonable quantity as the General, his 
staff, and friends, had freely but fairly partaken 
of. J.B. 


Rev. H. Hutton (2° §. iv. 150.) — This gentle- 
man, I am happy to inform X., is alive and well, 
|} and resides at No. 2. Provost Road, Camden 
Town, London, N.W. The following advertise- 
ment, which has just met my eye, will, perhaps, 
afford additional satisfaction to your correspond- 
ent: — 

“ Ready for-the Press, to be published by Subscription, 
pee to Subscribers, 7s, 6d., the Collected Poems of 
Jugh Hutton, M.A.” 

J.R. W. 


Bristol. 


Criticism on Gray's’ Elegy (2°° S. iv. 35.) — 
John Young was, as your correspondent T.G. S. 
indicates, forty-six years Professor of Greek in 
the University of Glasgow. As he died in 1820, 

| it follows that at least forty-six years before — 

that is to say in 1774, he was old enough to write 
| this very clever and now little known work. 
Writing from the country, and having no access 
| to my library until my return to Edinburgh, I 
} cannot say whether he died in harness; but the 
period he held the professorship is quite enough 
| to show that, as regards date, his claim of author- 
ship admits of no question. 

But what I have now to communicate is, I 
think, tolerably conclusive. Prior to January, 
1817, when a youth, I had the happiness of calling 
|a young gentleman —a nephew of the amiable 
author of The Sabbath — my intimate friend. He 
was, to the regret of all who knew him, and to 
my inexpressible sorrow, removed from this world 
| by typhus fever at the beginning of that month. 
| His tastes were literary, and he resided with his 
| accomplished mother in Edinburgh, who had re- 
‘ 
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moved from Glasgow, where her position in life | 
gave her access to the best society in that city. 
It was to these estimable persons that I was in- | 
debted for a’ knowledge of the Criticism on Gray's | 
Elegy, and from them I learned that it was the 

veritable production of Professor Conway, with 

whom both informants were well acquainted, and 

that this fact was never doubted. 

I have in my library two copies, one (8vo.) 
privately printe 2d, and apparently between 1780 
and 1790. ‘The other, the reprint by Ballantyne, 
who, I rather think, passed the pages through the 
press. The London published edition I never 
saw. J. M. 


Scallop Sheils (2* §. iv. 150.)—With reference 
to Pecten Jacobeus (not P. Jacobsea, as written 
by Mz. Bucxton), I can adduce a note from that 
charming work on conchology of the late Dr. 
Johnston, published by Van Voorst, 1850: 

“Tt is not easy to account for the origin of the shell as 
ab ads e worn by pilgrims; but it decidedly refers to much 
earlier Oriental customs than the journey ys of Christians 
to the Holy Land, and its history will probably be foun 
in the mythology of Eastern nations.” —Clarke’s J'ravels, 
ii, 538., 4to. 





i 


“The abbey of St. James in Reading gave azure, three 
scallop shells, or. Tere I know not what s@cret sympathy 
there is between St. James and shells; but sure I am that 
all pilgrims that visit St. James of Compostella in Spain 
(the paramount shrine of that saint) returned thence ob- 
siti conchis, ‘all beshelled about’ on their clothes, as a re- 
ligious donative there bestowed upon them. — Tuller, Ch. 
Hist, ii, 228. 

In Woodward's Mollusca there is a note from 
Moule’s Heraldry of Fish as follows: 

“ When the monks of the ninth century converted the 
fisherman of Gennesaret into a Spanish warrior they as- 
signed him the scallop-shell for his ‘ cognizance.’ ” 

F.S. 


Churchdown. 

St. James the Greater is represented as a pil- 
grim with a staff, and with scallop shells on his 
cloak and hat, in token of his great zeal in passing 
into Spain to preach the Gospel. It is simply an 
emblematic and conventional mode adopted by 
artists to represent this Apostle, but has no con- 
nexion with any part of his history, save his cross- 
ing the sea, and making his way into Spain. 


, G. 
The Devil and Church Building (2™ S$. iv. 25. 
144. &e.) — The builders of the parish church at 
Kidderminster endeavoured to erect it on the brow 
of the rising ground on the Bewdley side of the 
river Stour; but their day’s work was always de- 
stroyed in the night. As, therefore, it was very 
evident that the devil interfered with their designs, 
they left him in full possession of his territory, and 
removed the site of their church to the rising 
ground on the opposite side of the Stour. They 
there completed their work without farther inter- 


| “Curst Field,” 


ference, and named the scene of their failure the 
which is now corrupted into 
“ Cusfield.” 

A somewhat similar legend is told of the Galilee 
at Durham Cathedral, with the exchange of St. 
Cuthbert for the devil. 


“ began to erect a New Work at the Kast Angle 
of the said Cathedral, for which several Pillars of Marble 
were brought from beyond Sea; and the Work being ad- 
vanced to a small Height, began, through great Clifts 
visible therein, to fall down; whence it manifestly ap- 
peared unacceptable to God and holy St. Cuthbert, espe- 
cially for the Access Women were to have so near his 
Feretory ; Whereupon that Work was left off, and a new 
one begun and soon finished, at the West End of the said 

thurch; into which it was lawful for Women to enter, 
there being before no holy Place where they might have 
Admittance for their Comfort and Consolation. It is 
called the Galiley, by Reason, as some think, of the 
Translation thereof; being once begun, and afterwards 
removed.” — Sanderson’s Antiquities of Durham Abbey, 
p. 40. 








Curusert Bene, B.A. 


The Devil looking over Lincoln (2 S. iii. 308.) 
— Among the curiosities of Lincoln College, Ox- 
ford, enumerated by the Rev. John Pointer, in 
his Oxoniensis Academia, p. 53., is — 

“The Image of the Devil, that stood many Years on 
the Top of this College (or else that over Lincoln Cathe- 
dral), gave Occasion for that Proverb, To look on one as 

the Devil looks over Lincoln.” — 1749. 
Curnssert Bens, B.A. 

Whatever may be the origin of this proverb, I 
send you an application of it, which is too good to 
be lost. Some fifty years since a house adjoining 
the garden of the De: anery at Hereford, with a 
window overlooking it, was occupied by a Mrs. 
Lincoln as a ladies’ boarding school. A reverend 
doctor, son-in-law of the then Dean, resided in the 
Deanery, and felt a strong objection to be gazed 
upon by so many bright eyes. He required, in- 
stead of requesting, ‘that the window should be 
blocked up. As the doctor grew peremptory, the 
old lady grew angry, and at last she closed the 
correspondence by saying that there was a well- 
known proverb, ihe devil overlooks Lincoln, but 
in this case it was reversed, for Lincoln overlooks 
the devil. E-rricy. 


“ Huntington Divertisement” (2° §. iv. 31.) — 
In answer to the query touching this play, of which 
L’Estrange was only the licenser, “the scene” 
is placed in “ Hinching-brook-Grove-Fields and 
Meadows:” it might be conjectured that the au- 
thor, S. M., might be a Montague—Hitchingbrook 
being the family seat of the Montagues, Earls of 
Sandwich. The author in his address to the 
“ nobility and the most generous gentry, that are 
pleased to grace this annual festivity with their 
presence,” commences thus: “Our due resent- 
ment of your ‘kinde presence at this our annual 
convention animated us to a resolution for some 
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novel divertisement,” &c. This would naturally 
induce a belief that the writer was a Huntingdon 
man. He tells us moreover that the drama was 
“never designed to be duly modelled into the 
dimensions of acts and scenes as ought to become 
a theatre, but only for a small fascicle of Rustick 
drollery.” 

This piece is very scarce. With the copy be- 
fore me is bound up “The Female Wits, or the 
Triumvirate of Poets at rehearsal —a comedy,” 
written by Mr. W. M.; and the former possessor 
has noted that “ the initials, W. M., subscribed to 
the dedication of the first of these pieces and in- 
serted in the title-page of the second, seem to 
designate them as the work of the same author. 
The Female Wits appears from the Biographia 
Dramatica to have been first published in 1697.” 

This conjecture may be correct, but the latter 
play is very different in every respect from the 
former. The satire is biting, and there is much 
humour in it, whereas the Huntington divertise- 
ment is very crude and nonsensical. Mrs. Manly, 
Mrs. Pix, and Mrs. Trotter are the female wits, and 
are shown up by Mr. W. M., for the amusement 
of the public. if any of the three ladies had got 
hold of the Huntingdon Divertisement they might 
have turned the tables with a vengeance. J. M. 

Edinburgh. 


Mental Condition of the Starving (2™ S. ii. 288.) 
—In Dr. Kane's Arctic Explorations in 1853, 4, and 
5, in the instance of his attempt to rescue an ex- 
hausted exploring party, together with the docu- 
ment of the same date by the surgeon, in the 
Appendix of vol. ii., will be found a tragico-comical 
example (the page I cannot now give). Indeed 
the book throughout bears on the subject in ques- 
tion. Dr. Kane says of his men when prostrated 
by scurvy and starvation, — 

“Some were intensely grateful for every little act of 
kindness . . . .: 
others, again, only wanted strength to become mutinous.” 
— Vol. ii. p. 58. 


The result of his experience is thus expressed : 


“The number is unfortunatel 
beings whom calamity elevates.” — Vol. ii. p. 175. 


J.P. | 


Rue at the Old Bailey (2™ S. ii. 351.) — In 
Lawrence's Life of Fielding it is stated that this 


custom arose after a contagious disease which had | 


been engendered by the foul atmosphere there, 
upwards of a hundred years ago. J.P. 


Quotation Wanted: “ Dingle and Derry” (2™ 
S. iv. 171.) —Asupa will find the quotation he 
wants in a reprint in the Kerry Magazine of a 
poem published, with others, by Maurice Connor 
of Aughnagraun, Dublin, 1739. It is entitled 
“A Kerry Pastoral,” written apparently to ac- 
knowledge the author's gratitude to the Provost 


some querulous ; others desponding; | 


small of those human | 
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and Fellows of Trinity College, Dublin, for pro- 
tecting him from the persecution of his landlord, 
their immediate tenant. It will be found in the 
number for Sept. 1855, of the Kerry Magazine, 
a local periodical of great antiquarian interest, 
which closed with the third volume in 1856. RB. 


Old Ballad of the Mearns (2™ S. iv. 170.) — 
The hole in K."s old ballad is too large to be filled 
up through the pages of “ N. & Q,,” extending as 
it does to eighteen eight-line stanzas. He will, 
however, find it in Whitelaw’s Book of Scottish 
Song, Glasgow, 1844; where it is said “this 
diverting ditty was at one time very popular 
among the country people of Scotland. It can be 
traced no farther back than to the New British 
Songster, a Collection published at Falkirk in 
1785.” In the chap form it is yet common enough 
as “ Captain Wedderburn’s Courtship.” My copy 
in this shape, is bound up with others, or 1 would 
give it to K.; but he will easily procure it at any 
depot of literature for the million. J. O. 


Cardinal Campeggio (2™ S. iii. 486.) — Mr. 
Denton asks whether Lingard may not have sup- 
posed the cardinal to have been a widower when 
ordained, merely out of a wish to vindicate his 
memory? I know Lingard to be unreliable, when 
his religious prejudices are in the way: but in 
this case he has good authority. The rare and 
accurate work of De la Roche-posai, Bp. of Poi- 
tiers, Nomenclator Sancte Romane Ecclesie Car- 
dinalium, published at Toulouse in 1614, gives the 
ee as found in the church of S. Maria in 

rastevere : 

“Laurentii tituli S. Marie trans-Tyberim patris, et 
Alexandri S. Luciz in Silice filii, ex legitimo matrimonio 
ante Sacerdotium suscepti; ex nobili Compegiorum [sic ] 
Bononiensium familia S. R. E. Cardinalium ossa ex emi- 
nenti loco anno salutis 1571 huc translata in unum re- 
| quiescunt.” 

Laurence Campegio read in civil law at Padua 
at the early age of nineteen. He died at Rome 
in 1539, W. 

Baltimore, U.S. A. 

i 


|  Gravestones and Church Repairs (2™ S. iv. 136.) 

— In many churches repairs were done by masons 
| for their own convenience and profit, by using 
tombstones from the churchyard. 

In the porch of Lyme Church were the oolitic 
slabs of the tomb erected to the memory of 
William Hewling, executed for his connexion 
with the Duke of Monmouth’s rebellion. All 
these were used just for the masons’ benefit about 
fifty years ago, after having been stored away in 
the great porch by Dr. Tucker, the curate and 
minister of the parish. 

A large tomb to the memory of Arthur Tucker, 
| at the head of the churchyard, disappeared about 
thirty years since. The slabs of Portland stone 
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of which it was composed, were used by masons 
for domestic work about the town, for hearth- 
stones and such like. I gave the alarm, but none 
were recovered, which is not surprising. There 
was no resident vicar, and the minister was a very 
aged man. G. R. L. 


Evil, its Origin (2™ S. iv. 346.) — 

“ Many,” says Newton, “have puzzled themselves about 
the origin of evil. I observe there is evil, and that there 
is a way to escape it; and with this I begin and end.” 


W. W, 
Malta. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON RECENT BOOK SALES. 


In addition to the curious biblical works noticed in our 
last Number, Messrs. Sorneny & WILKINSON, on the 


same days, sold the following rare pieces connected with | 


our old English literature: — 


420. Milton (J.) Paradise Lost. First edition, with 
three different title-pages, dated 1667, Simmons 1668, and 
1669, russia. 1667-69. 142. 10s. 

506. Chaucer (Geffrey) Boke of the Tales of Canter- 
burie, in whiche ben many a noble historie of wisdome, 
policie, mirth, and gentilnes. Black-letter, excessively 
rare, but having the first two and the last leaf in facsimile 
by Harris, and wanting only 12 leaves, viz. A 3, 6, 7, 8; 
71,2, 7, and 8; and K 1, 2, 3, and 4, in the Parson’s 
Tale. A very fine clean and tall copy, but some short 
leaves inlaid towards the end. This is thought by some 
to be the first book printed by Pynson, about 1490. Ac- 
cording to the Bibliotheca Grenvilliana only one perfect 
copy is known. Richard Pynson,n.d. 511 

¥. De Bry (Theodori, Johannis Theodori, et Israelis) 
Collectiones Peregrinationum in Indiam Orientalem et in 
Indiam Occidentalem xxv partibus comprehense, bound 
in 10 vol. with a profusion of copper-plates exhibiting the 
costume, customs, manners, and habits of the inhabitants 
of countries met with by the early navigators. First 
edition throughout, with the scarce Elenchus, and the 
very rare Appendix Regni Congo, fine set, in dark blue 
morocco, gilt edges, by Thouvenin. Francof. 1590-1634. 
1607. 

The Collector of Voyages and Travels is but too con- 
scious of the immense difficulty of obtaining a com- 
plete copy of De Bry’s Collection in any shape, and 
considers himself extremely fortunate although it 
should be made up by a mixture of the various 
editions. As published in the most seductive form 
the work was eagerly bought up by the public on its 
appearance in parts, and as of the more popular por- 
tions there were several editions, it is not surprising 
that in most copies one or more of these should be of 
the second impression. A complete first edition is, 
however, the grand desideratum of the Connoisseur, 
and an opportunity is now presented of securing one 
of the most desirable copies ever offered for sale, 
which if neglected may not occur again in a life- 
time. 

513. Dives et Pauper (A compendious Treetise Dya- 


logue of) that is to say, the riche and the pore, fructuously | 
tretyng upon the X Comaundmentes. Black-letter, dark | 
morocco extra, gilt edges, by F. Bedford. Finished the Vth | 


day of Juyl, the yere of oure Lord God mccccLxxxxul. 
Emprented by me Richarde Pynson, at the Temple Barre 
of London. Sv. 


| The first work printed by Pynson with a date, very 


rare. The work commences on sig. aii (the first 
having been left blank); a 6, in the contents is a 
facsimile, and a few of the margins have been most 
skilfully restored, otherwise a sound and perfect copy 

of a very uncommon book. 
516. (Glanvil) Bartholomeus de proprietatibus rerum 
| (translated into English by John de Trevisa). Black- 
letter, large copy, slightly wormed, extremely rare, com- 
plete, with the exception of first and second leaf beauti- 
fully facsimiled, brown morocco extra, gilt edges, old 
| style, by F. Bedford. Wynkyn de Worde, circa 1494. 

351. 10s. 

The most magnificent production of Wynkyn de 
Worde’s press. 

517. Higden (Ranulph, Monk of Chestre) Polycronycon, 
in whiche book ben comprised briefly many wonderful 
historyes . . . . englisshed by one Trevisa, vycarye 
of Barkley, which atte request of one Sir Thomas lord 
Barkley translated this sayd book, the Byble and Bartyl- 
men de proprietatibus rerii out of Latyn in to Englyssh, 
And now at this tyme symply emprynted & sette in forme 
by me William Caxton and a lytel embelysshed fro 
tholde makyng, and also have added suche storyes as I 
coude fynde fro thende that the said Ranulph fynyshed 
his book which was the yere of our Lord mccciym unto 
the yere of the same mccccty, &c. &c. Black-letter, first 
edition, extremely rare, quite complete, with the ex- 
ception of 4 leaves in the table, viz. A ?, 3,4, and 8, 
which are in beautiful facsimile. Splendidly bound in 
brown morocco super extra, gilt edges, by F. Bedford. 
William Caxton, 1482. 702 

Perfect copies are of extremely rare occurrence. Dent’s 
sold for 103/. 19s. 

518. Higden (Ranulphe) Policronicon, in whiche 
booke ben comprysed bryefly many wonderfull hystoryes, 
Englisshed by one Trevisa, vycarye of Barkley, whiche 
atte requeste of one Syr Thomas lorde Barkley translated 
this sayd booke, the Byble, and Barthylmen de proprieta- 
tibus rerum out of Latyn in to Englysshe. And now at 
this tyme symply emprynted newe and sette in forme by 
me Wynkyn de Woorde, and a lytyll embelysshed fro 
| tholde makynge, &c. &c. Black-letter, most rare, dark 
morocco, ancient style, by F. Bedford, a few of the margins 
have been skilfully replaced, the title and leaf at end, 
| with Caxton’s large device, in capital facsimile. Ended 
| the thyrtenth daye of Aprill, the tenth yere of Kyng 
Harry the seventh, and of the Incarnacyon of our Lord 
MCCCCLXXXXV. Emprynted at Westmestre, by Wynkyn 
The Worde. 371. 

A volume remarkable for the beauty of its typogra- 

phical execution. 

556. [Shakespeare (William)] Venus and Adonis. 
Very rare, fine copy in blue morocco extra, by F. Bed- 
ford. London, printed by J. H., and are to be sold by 
Francis Coules, in the Old Baily without Newgate, 1636. 
56. 

This copy was purchased at these rooms in May 1856, 
for 49/. 10s., since when the elegant binding has been 
added. The only other perfect copy known is in the 
British Museum. 

659. Shakespears (Mr. William) Comedies, Histories 
and Tragedies. The third impression, and unto this im- 
pression is added seven Playes never before printed in 
folio. Fine tall copy (but wants five leaves and portions 
of 2 others near the end), with portrait by M. Droeshout, 
having Ben Jonson’s verses beneath, calf extra. Printed 
for P.C. 1664. 261. 10s. 

This copy has also the cancelled title-page “ Printed 
| Sor Philip Chetwinde, 1663,” in which a space is left 








| 


for the portrait. It has also the excessively rare 
verses by Ben Jonson printed on a separate leaf in a 
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different type from either of the four folio editions, a 
circumstance, until the sale of this copy at Lord 
Stuart de Rothesay’s Library, totally undescribed by 
bibliographers. No copy of these verses is in the 
British Museum, and the rarity of this leaf is pro- 
bably to be accounted for by its having been can- 
celled as well as the title-page. The present leaf is 
inlaid, and the initials B. J. are admirably supplied 
in facsimile, 


Antiquarian Mustc.—An extremely curious col- 
lection of antiquarian music was dispersed last week by 
Messrs. Purrick & Suurson of Piccadilly. The library 
comprised many curious volumes of old English songs, 
dramatic music, works on dancing, madrigals, psalmody, 
and ritual books. Amongst them, in the first day’s sale, 
were the following, with the prices at which they sold: 
Lot 103. A volume of Lutheran Tracts, the “ Deudsche 
Messe, 1526,” with music, &c., 24. 107. Four Masses of 
Orlando di Lasso, 2. 10s. 108. Bassan’s Motetti, 1/. 14s. 
118. Tigurini Musicw Isagoge, 1/. 13s. 136. Claude Le 
Jeune, Second Livre des M slanges, 12. 19s. 174. Souter 
Liedekens, 1540. This curious Roman Catholic Version 


of the Psalms in Flemish Verse, adapted to secular tunes, | 


175. Claude Le Jeune, Dodecacorde, 
ts 212. to 221. Eleven volumes of choral 
Spanish convent, sold to- 
highly curious manuscript 
The last lot in the first 


sold for 41 2s. 
1598, 31. 12s, Li 
apparently from som 
gether for 13/7. 13s. Some 
music was sold on the same day. 
day’s sale was the following: 

7. The Anvil and Hammer of Thomas Powell, black- 
smith, with which he beat the accompaniment to the air 
sung by him in the hearing of Handel, afterwards printed 
in the Suites de Piéces, and subsequently called The Har- 
monious Blacksmith. Mounted on an oak block, made 
from a tree which formerly stood in Cannons Park, with 
brass plate having an engraved inscription. It sold for 
31. 5s. 

An account of this interesting musical relic was printed 
by the late Mr. Richard Clark, entitled “ Reminis- 
cences of Handel,” &c., 1836. That it is a veritable 
relic of Thomas Powell there is no good reason to 
doubt; what connexion it has with the air in ques- 
tion is another matter. 
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Among a number of volumes on our table, we may 
mention two which have long been waiting for our notice, 
and both deserve to be favourably reported upon. 
Problems: Essays, Moral, Social, and Psychological, is a 
little volume somewhat similar in character to Com- 
panions of my Solitude. \t would never perhaps have 
been written but for the existence of that thoughtful and 
charming volume; but it has been so written as to de- 
serve to rest on the shelves by the side of its excellent 
prototype. Magdalen Staff rd is a graceful story of the 
class made so popular by Miss Sewell and Miss Yonge. 
Like the fictions of those excellent writers, its tone is 
healthy, its characters natural, while the plot which 
serves for their development is well kept up. 

For reasons which will be sufliciently obvious to our 
readers, we must content ourselves with recording the 
publication of a work in which Photography and Litho- 
graphy combined to carry out the author’s views 
upon no less a mysterious subject than the Apocalypse. 
It is a thin folio volume, devoted to the illustration and 
explanation of the Seven Seals. Its title-page 
mences as follows: Lithograph nting Photographs 
of the Church of the First Born, as uncovered by the Sun 
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of Righteousness to St. John in the Island of Patmos, &c., 


by Henry Lilley Smith, Surgeon, Southam. 

To Mr. Charles Duke Yonge, the well-known lexico- 
grapher, we are indebted for a new sketch of our national 
history. The History of England from the Earliest Times 
to the Peace of Paris, 1856, has been undertaken by him 
with the view of producing a condensed view of our his- 
tory, in which should be introduced the results of the 
many works upon the subject which have been produced 
during the last few years. Another good and useful 
feature is the Index, which is so arranged as to form a 
Chronological Table of English History up to the present 
time. 

Mr. Bohn having become possessed of the copyright of 
Jesse’s Court of England under the has com- 
menced a cheap re-issue of it in five shilling volumes, as 
the commencement of a new scries of cheap historical 
works. This series is to be called Bohn’s Historical Li- 
brary, and if well carried out will form a useful and valu- 
able collection. The present work, of which we have 
received the first and second volumes, is pleasant and 
gossiping, and affords just such reading as suits the 
country and the sea-side at this of universal 
holiday. 

Mr. Wyld, always ready to supply the demand for geo- 
graphical illustration of the politics of the day, has just 
issued a large map of that country to which all eyes are 
now turned, our Indian possessions; and for those who 
take even deeper interest than such map can satisfy, he 
has issued a plan of Delhi and its neighbourhood. 

Mr. Chappell bas just issued the tenth part of his most 
amusing and agreeable work on the Popular Music of the 
Olden Time. 1n this volume he concludes his account of 
music during the Commonwealth, and commences his 
narrative of its progress at the Restoration. This part 
will yield to none of its predecessors in the number and 
variety of the national melodies which are to be found in 
it. Having touched on the subject of music, we must 
chronicle the publication of Haydn’s Seasons in Vocal 
Score, with a separate Accompaniment for the Organ_or 
Pianoforte, arranged by Vincent Novello, as one of No- 
vello’s neat, cheap, and accurate octavo editions of the 
works of the great masters. 
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